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Winner of the Critics’ Circle Award as the best foreign play of 
the year, and recipient of many other awards. 


On a platform stage, bare but for a pair of immense gates, 
stalks the inevitable tiger of war. Hector, back from battle, comes 
as a peace-maker and convinces Ulysses and the populace of the 
insanity of war; and together they agree that the Trojan War shall 
not take place. But the poets need a war for the elegies and dirges; 
the king, because it is custom; the lawyer, because of his honor; 
and others, for various mean reasons. And so, in spite of all logic, 
the war erupts. Michael Redgrave played Hector in both the 
London and Broadway productions. Leueen McGrath played 
Cassandra, and Diane Cilento played Helen of Troy, 


“A play of beauty, dignity and quality. . . . It combines all the lyric 
eloquence for which the English dramatist is famous with all the dramatic 
imagination and philosophical insight characteristic of the eminent French- 
man.”-—N. Y. Post. 


(15 men—7 women—Books, $1.00—Production slightly restricted. 
Royalty quoted on application where available.) 
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THEATRE, SOCIETY, EDUCATION 


DUDLEY NICHOLS 


Fducation, SOCIELY, theatre —three 
great branches of the tree of Man; on 
perhaps society is the tree itself, of which 
education and the theatre (which = ts 
also an cducational force) are branches 
Or perhaps we should view education 
as the taproot of the tree of Man and 
the theatre as only one of its multitar 
ious branches. 

In any case, we can all agree that 
these three things are closely inter-re 
lated and that they serve to nourish one 
anothes 

Theatre is a big word, deriving from 
the Greek verb to see, to view; and in 
that broad sense it is true that “all the 
world’s a stage and all the men and 
women merely players.” Yet that stage 
is humanity itself, mot the mirror or 
art held up to humanity. Humanity 
like all of Nature, is God's creation, not 
Man's. The arts and sciences are man’s 
work. And the theatre is a place man 
contrives so that we may see ourselves 
in all kinds of imagined experiences, 
and so derive emotional and intellectual 
eX which will give us pleasure 
and deepen our understanding of out 
selves and society 

The theatre is a place in which we see 
the performance of drama, which «1s 


Dudley Nichols the motion picture “ript au 
thor of such well-known filins a [he Informer 


Stagecoach, and Mourning Become blectra 
among others, delivered this paper as a lecture 
on the Art Symposum at the Uniwersut of 


California in Los Angeles in the opring of sos 


again a Greek word meaning action, We 
see, and vicariously share, the actions ol 
imaginatively created persons, not only 
their physical actions but, through the 
spoken word and through the borrowed 
arts of music and the dance, the actions 
of their minds, their passions, thei 
Spttits 

We see, in this mirror of the theatre, 
the reflections of ourselves living out 
own experiences, or living through crises 
and conflicts outside of our limited ex 
perience, and thus extending our lives 


and our knowledge of life 


The theatre has always social 
function, whether its apparent purpose 
be religious, artistic, educational o1 
merely commercial. [ts social is 
to unite people in shared experience. 
The audience is as much a part of the 
autre as are the drama, actors, singers, 
musicians, dancers and a place in which 
to foregather and share the perform 
ance Theatre and society are firms 
wedded, even in this day when the audi 
ence may seem to be a solitary indy 


vidual belore a television screen 


By society | mean a group of people 
united by common interests and having 
some form of Organization. A common 
language unites people; or a commen 


religion, common traditions, shared 


ethics, ideas aspiration or all of these 
tovether Within this allembracing 
oiety we find endle overlapping 


circles of smaller societies—groups of 
people who are united by common aims 
or for some purpose larger than can be 


achieved by the individuals 


Individuals may father all the glories 
of civilization, yet society is the mother 
of these glories. It is society which 
nourishes and evaluates and preserves 
No poet appears who is not the voice of 
many voiceless people who live, so to 
speak, on his wave length; just as no 
great scientist penetrates the labyrinth 
of Nature and discovers new laws of the 
unless he be a the 


universe part of 


scientific community of his time. If we 
are to fulfill our lives, we are compelled 
to be social beings as well as individuals 


We 


dividual, then as a responsible member 


must be twice born; first as an in 


ol societs 


[hese are the two worlds of every 
one of us, the world within and the 
world without. To be complete one 


must explore, live in, and serve both 


worlds-—which so often seem to be in 


conflict with one another 


So much for society. Let us look at 


education, which is the organized effort 


ol society to enrich and develop and 


consolidate itseell by conserving and 


developing and teaching all that can be 


known of both these inner and outer 
worlds 

Fducation nurtures the individual 
and fits him to serve both himself and 


Its pure aim as light, truth, cul 
I like 
because it simply means the cultivation 
fields of 
till those 


SOCLELY 


ture, fulfillment the word culture 


ot the humanity; it means to 


fields, as a diligent farme: 
cultivates his piece of earth, in order to 


full 


which give meaning and dignity 


harvest crops of all those things 


and 


beauty to life and make it worth while 


Qur educators and educational in 


stitutions cultivate our living society 
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and create the conditions of growth and 
harvest 


So we see clearly the interrelation of 


society, education and theatre. Each 


nourishes and affects the other 
The 
cause it was inspired by religion. The 


ancient theatre was exalted be 
theatre offered another realm of relig 
lous experience terms of dramatic 
art \ 


dominant will build its theatre close to 


society in which religion is 


the temple, just as our modern society, 


which is rational, secular, commerical 


and industrial, will secularize its theatre 


and move it to the market-place. 


This is not to say that we are wu 


We 
rationalized virtually all of our activities 


religious. have secularized and 


including to a large extent education 


I discuss this only as a fact. I] am not 


concerned here with what the theatre 


was, but what it is. It is society which 
shapes the theatre, just as in turn the 
theatre shapes so iety Fvery society gets 


The 


the theatre was always ready to 


the theatre it wants—and deserves 
fact Is, 
break free of the confines of religion 
seing born of that very large word to 
ee, it Was eager to look into everything 
hidden within man his society 

even the most savage, unholy things 

and to show these things to society, let 


the people see what they wanted to b 


shown. Thus the Romans borrowed the 
Greek amphitheatre to show bloods 
spectacles in which Roman 


found more pleasure than in the arts 
When, tor 


Theatre was opened in 


instance, the 
Rome 


a century before our Christian era 


of the drama 
Stone 
half 
the audience of forty thousand people 
enjoved the slaughter of five hundred 
lions and twenty elephants, killed by 
gladiators 

The theatre can be anything, and wil! 


be anything, which its society wishes it 


to be. | think we might evaluate the 


- 

| 
: 
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culture and ethics of any society by 
studving its theatre; though we must 
remember that the theatre is like liter- 


ature in its scope; we don’t judge con- 


temporary literature, or the value of 
paper-and-printer’s ink, on the sole basis 
novels and true-confession 


look 


which is produced and read. 


ot dime 


Niavasines; we first at the best 


We have all sorts of theatre today. as 
But 


theatre has become very powertul in its 


we have all sorts of literature the 


influence on our society. In fact. it is 


only in very recent times that its in 


uence, for good or ill, matches that of 


antiquity Ihe reasons are clear. Human 
societies were comparatively small when 
the born. They were 


Theatre, like all cul 


ture and learning, was an urban activity 


theatre was clus 


tered around cities 


Even up to the present century, our 


towns and villages knew theatre only 
when travelling companies ventured out 


from a me tropolis 


But suddenly, within our dav. within 


a few decades, there were discoveries 


and inventions in the fields of light and 
electronics which wrought a revolution 


I he 


could remain in the metropolis, perform 


travelling theatrical companies 


before cameras, and appear simul 


taneously in thousands of film theatres 
or ino millions of homes equipped with 


teles 


The influence and effects of this are 


incalculable and have not vet been 
reckoned 
Cinema was first step this 


revolution. Discovery that the human 


eve s persistence of vision would create 


the illusion of motion when exposed 
to a succession of photographs spurred 


the invention of mechanisms to make 


motion pictures, accompanied by sound 


In the hands of artists, these mechan 


isms gave birth to an entirely new the 


imi 
atrical form of art. It is the only new 
artform born of the machine age 

Cinema is the new art-lorm—a new 
form of dramatic expression—while 


television is a new means of transmit 


ting it. Television is an electronic ex 


tension of our eyes and ears, just as 


radio is a space-annihilating extension 
Television, which can 


of our hearing 


convert every home into a the autre, must 
turn for its theatrical material—tor what 
to the 


it is transmitting traditional the 
atre or to cinematic 
and ears so 


lar-ofl 


theatrical art 


It also extends our eves 


that we may see and hear actual 


events, but these are not 
The theatrical art is film: and when the 
television theatre is not) broadcasting 


filin, called 


live-action theatre, is cmploying the 


when it transmits what is 


new techniques of film—using a series 


ol cameras to create continuous 
montage of images 


None ol 


however 


these Hew developments, 


has diminished the vitality 
and popularity of the traditional the 
atre. Rather, the stage has found new 
Vigor in its competition with the new 
techniques 


I think, 


flor instance, that the new and stimulat 


theatre. It even borrows 


from the new forms of theatre 


inp use of arena staging, which is to 


some extent a revival of the Elizabethan 


stage, was spurred by the cinema; for 


staging 1s 
which the 


arena basic to cinema, in 


camera sees the action from 


all sides and with an intimacy unknown 


to the proscenium stage 


Our society today is being influenced 


by a quantity of theatre which would 


have been undreamed of a few years 
ago. The theatre has become ubiquitous 


Ihe 


tinues to hold its ground in cities and 


classic, traditional theatre con 


universities, while the new forms of the 
atre (what | think we may call the 
popular theatre) are not only en 


d 
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trenched in the citics but invade every 


home except in the most 


Ou 


continuously exposed to the moulding 


outlying 


isolated regions. society is being 


lorce of this new popular theatre. 


What are the effects of this theatre on 
society? What does it say? How does it 
instruct? Does it hold up the mirror to 
contemporary society? What emotional 
and intellectual experience does it con- 
vey; What patterns of behavior does it 
induce in us? For man imitates what 
he admires, and as drama imitates life, 
so life will imitate the drama which is 
presented to it as patterns of living 
which it has not yet experienced. We 
see this in children who mimic the cops 
Indians and cowboys, of 


and robbers, 


the movies; and in adults who uncon 
sciously copy the romantic behavior and 
attitudes of their film heroes and hero 
ines. 

There is no question of this theatre's 
powertul effect on our society, But pur 
effect 
the 


entertain, to 


pose and can be two. different 


things. Is purpose of the theatre 


only to amuse, to offer 


recreation? 

Certainly any imaginative experience 
which is going to affect and change us 
hold 


tertain us 


must our attention, It must en 
we will not entertain it 

the 
has 
Muses 


arts 


to use the two meanings of word 


Ihe 


with 


word 
the 


entertam amuse some 


nine who 


the 


connection 


preside over poetry, and 


sciences. And what is wrong with recre 


The 


theatre has always entertained, amused 


ation—with re-creating ourselves? 
and recreated society. | will admit that 
it is stretching the word entertain to 
include the tragic drama, which aims 
at purging our emotions by experienc 
ing pity, fear, guilt and punishment 
within a high frame of art, but it is a 


possible definition of the word. 


lt is a question of semantics, as such 
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arguments always are. The word enter- 
tain can hold one meaning in temple 
or academy, and quite another in the 
market-place to which our theatre has 
moved, 

In the theatre there are some who use 
the word entertainment to mean some- 
thing thac merely kills time—and we 
should remember ‘Thoreau’s admoni- 
tion that you cannot kill time without 
injuring eternity. 

There are men in our popular the- 
atre who are so afraid that their enter- 
lainment might say something, might 
touch some truth or reality, that they 
insist it shall say nothing and so have 
no effect on society. 

Untortunately this is not possible. 
Because every human action whether in 
its imitation (which we call 
has 


life or in 
drama) does mean something. It 
meaning and effect. A theatre of noth- 
ingness creates in us a condition of 
nothingness, which is a destructive ef- 
fect. Every toot of film, every moment 


of television, has both meaning and 
effect 

If you hold a distorting mirror up to 
humanity, you will distort our experi- 
ence and understanding both of our- 


selves and others. 


If you le in the theatre about life, 
you induce self-deceit and social deceit. 
Every falsity will beget falsity. Stupidity 
engenders stupidity, vulgarity engenders 
vulgarity; actions which are without 
motivation, meaning or consequence 
that 
actions can have neither meaning nor 
Violence, and 
murder are proper subject-matter of the 


will make us believe our own 


consequences. brutality, 
| 


theatre because they exist in life; but 


the art of the drama is concerned al- 


wavs with the moral consequences of 


such actions, so that we may relate them 
to our own social and individual con- 


science. When conscience is ruled out or 


= 
a 
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when theatre 


ignored, the 
crime without guilt, or violence without 


presents 


moral consequences, it is inducing in 
its audience a regression to barbarism 
and The 
sistence that the guilt shall be legally 


moral anarchy. censor’s in 
punished does not cancel out this evil 
effect, because the darker self knows, or 
it least believes, that legal punishment 
is not inevitable, whereay moral punish 
ment is inescapable 


Let us dismiss this nonsense that in 
the theatre, where we present human 
tions, we can say nothing; or that we 
an distort life and truth without evil 
consequences, The theatre is a power- 
tul place. It is a tremendous educative 


force. What we see enacted we un 


consciously relate to our immediate 


problems and draw practical conclusions. 


Every moment of the theatre—stage, 
screen or television—is a moral, or im- 
moral, statement lesson. Even 


lyric beauty is a moral statement, saying 
that beauty is worth pursuit. Even the 
which are 


commercials of television, 


little actions, are clever behavior pat- 
terns, inducing us to run to the nearest 
drug store and buy the large .economy 
size 

And as the very essence of drama is 
conflict, and as the basic conflicts both 
within ourselves and within society are 
contlicts of what we call good and evil, 
the either 
helping us to resolve our own conflicts 
making 


our exposure to theatre is 


ind the conflicts of society by 
us understand them, or it is engendering 
more conflicts and darkening our mind 
and conscience. 
Why should our theatre, or any 
tion of it, hesitate to express the truth or 
to say anything which might stir the 


audiences of society to thought or self- 


° 
pol 


realization? 


Society shapes its theatre as much as 


theatre shapes society. Every society gets 


Out 


theatre of the market-place strives for 


the theatre it wants—and deserves 


maximum and immediate profits 
Therefore, it seeks the maximum audi 
theatre 


the 


ence you exclude from your 


everything which might disturb 
ignorance, prejudice, belief and ideas 
or lack of ideas—ol the least developed 
members of society, you will soon have 
levelled your theatre to the intellectual, 
emotional and moral bottom. Untortu 
nately you will also have excluded from 
your theatre the more developed mem 
bers of society; for there are always more 
people at the bottom than at society's 
pyramidal top. 

Also vou will soon find that vou have 
subjected the supposedly-free theatre of 
a democratic society to dubious controls 


which are in no degree democratic 


lo explain this, let me say that in 
our tree society, while we have no visible 


political controls, we quite naturally 


have economic controls. In our com 


mercial-industrial world, every activity 
is subject to economic forces and con 
Our 


society, either directly as with stage and 


trols theatre is supported by 


screen, or indirectly as in_ television 


where the public pays by purchasing 


the advertised products of our in 


dustries. It follows that our theatre in 
search of an ever-wider public will make 
every effort to “give the people what 
at work, 


they want.” This is democracy 


expressing itself through economics 


Yet there is nothing under the sun 
that you can say, in the theatre or out 
of it, which will not offend somebody, 
which will not disturb somebody, which 
will not run counter to the opinions or 
prejudices of some segment of society. 
In fact, to the wrongheaded or mistaken 
man, nothing is so offensive as the truth 
And when you gather together all the 
truths and facts of life which cannot be 


uttered without offending this or that 
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individual or group, have elimi- 


nated a great deal of reality; if you have 


you 


not smashed the mirror which the the 
atre should hold up to humanity, you 
have smudged it liberally. 


Minority groups have learned that, 
if organized, they can easily censor or 
silence free expression in the theatre by 
threatening a loss of attendance if their 
demands are not met. This, of course, 
is not democracy at work. For it means 
that minorities can determine what the 
whole of society shall see—or more cor- 


rectly, what we shall not see. 


And yet our theatre, through its vital- 
ity and energy, has remained amazingly 
free. 

We must face the fact that the techni 
cal means the 


are now at hand for 


creation of universal theatre; but 


we cannot create universal theatre 


which will entertain, amuse, recreate 


and instruct society, and at the same 
time be meaningless and innocuous and 
not shape the minds and hearts and 
ol society 


CODSCIENCE Phat is a dange 


ous delusion, The theatre is a part of 


our educational system. 


Phe best hope, I think, is that it is 
being more and more influenced by our 
purely educational institutions, Until 
a few decades ago our colleges and uni- 
versities ignored the practical theatre 
even as they ignored journalism, which 
isan immense force in shaping the mind 
Yet 


every great university has its college of 


and character of society today 
journalism, and also, | am happy to 
say, its college or department of theatre 
arts, All education indirectly shapes our 
theatre, because it leavens society which 
shapes and is shaped by our theatre 
But 


direct hold of the 
How 


taught in our colleges? Talent, | think, 
We 


now formal education 


is taking 


theatre itself, 


much can creative talent be 


is more common than we imagine 
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only recognize talent after it has found 
expression. In past ages men of talent 
found almost fortuit- 
ously. What were the dramatic colleges 
which shaped Shakespeare or Moliere, 
The 


proper answer is that such colleges did 


self-expression 


to choose two great examples? 
not exist, and to compare their age with 
ours is nonsense. Their school was life, 
which must be the extramural school of 
age. That they 


cannot doubt. 


every dramatist in any 
were educated men, we 
Shakespeare may have had little Latin 
and less Greek, as Ben Jonson said, but 
he had such a grasp of his native lan- 
guage that he could shape it for the 
English-speaking world, and his wide 


reading shows in every page of his work. 


But our world today has 


vast and complex that it has become 


grown so 


next to impossible to acquire a grasp of 
anything by the old, pragmatic, hit-or- 
miss methods. There are a thousand 
new theatrical techniques to be learned. 


There 
maturgy, of playwriting. Yet the old 


are new techniques of dra 


techniques of the classic, traditional 


theatre remain like a granite founda 


tion, and the source of a dramatist’s 


power must always be his knowledge 


and experience of life and his passion 


for it. That cannot be taught. Yet if 


education can, as we believe can, 


teach men and women the priceless 


value of knowledge, and how to acquire 


it; and how to fit themselves for a fuller 


lite, and how to deepen their under 


standing of themselves and of society 


and of all things, so that they may 


realize all their hidden resources; then 


surely every potential dramatist can be 
taught how to develop himself, how not 
to his 


energies in wrong di 


rections, how to release and use not 


only his mind and imagination but also 
his feelings and passions in creative 


Ways. 


a 
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PHILLIP WALKER 


belore 


Barely Mark 
Twain's death, in a letter to a friend to 


twelve vears 
whom he had previously sent a dramati 
zation of his short story, “Is He Living 
or Is He Dead?,” the 


great humorist 


wrote, “Put ‘Is He Dead’ in the fire. 
God will bless you. IT too. T started to 
convince myself that I could write a 
play or couldn't. convinced 


Nothing can disturb that conviction.”! 
This abandonment of his pretensions as 
a playwright was executed by Twain very 


late in his career and only after more 


than twenty-five years of unsuccessful 


intermittent endeavor in the theatre 


Except for an occasional theatrical 


criticism written during his early career 
as a journalist, Twain's first professional 


encounter with the theatre occurred in 


1872, when Augustin Daly wrote a play 
freely adapted from Roughing /t. Under 
that title, the play was presented by 
Daly at the Grand Opera House, where 


it opened on February 18, 1&79,° and 


closed after a run of only four weeks 
The failure of Roughing /t, however 


did not destroy Daly's faith in the the 


Phillip Walker is a member of the faculty of 
the Department of Speech at Fresno State Col 
lege 

'Fdward Wagenknecht, Mark 
Man and His Work (New Haven 
sity Press, 1995), Pp. 77 

2 Rodman Gilder, “Mark Twain Detested the 
Theatre,” Theatre Arts, XXVIII February 
1944), 

‘George C. Odell, Annals of the New 
Stage (New York: Columbia University 


Twain The 
Vale 


Univer 


dorh 


Press, 


1937), IX, 28s 


atrical potentialities of Twain, In tact, 
the producer wrote to ‘Twain immedi 
ately alter the failure of Roughing /t 
suggesting that he write a play, which 
if acceptable to Daly, would be guaran 
teed a Broadway production, Twain’ 
response was reticent: “LT mean to have 
the modesty to serve a decent apprentice 
ship before IT make such a lofty ven 


ture, * 


\n untorescen event, however, precip 
itated “Twain's entrance into profession 
al playwriting before an apprenticeship 
could be served. In early May, 1874, Joe 
Goodman, a close friend of Twain I 
ing in California, attended a perform 
by G. S. 
winch was obviously an adaptation of 
The Gilded Age, a novel by 
Charles Dudley Warnes 


promptly wrote to Twain 


ance olf a play Densmore 
Dwain and 
Goodwit 
informing 
him of the existence of this production 
whereupon Twain sent a letter of pro 
After a 


the controversy 


test to Densmore, brief corre 


spondence, wus settled 


very amicably by Twain buying 


complete rights to Densmore’s adapt. 


‘ 


tion 


Twain immedistely set to work on 


own adaptation, and, alter little more 


Aug 


Company 


‘Joseph Francis Daly, The Life of 
Dal New York Ihe Macmillan 
p 140 

Cyril Clemens 
Fimons, Pa: The 

*Thid., p. 164 


Mark Twain 
p rat 


My Cousin 
Rodale ress 


iM 


than a month of labor,’ he had com- 
pleted the manuscript. It 
ately put into production, and on the 
evening of 1874, the 
play opened at the Park Theatre, New 
York, with John ‘I. Raymond in the 
leading role of Col. Mulberry Sellers, a 
part which he had already played with 


distinction in the California production 


was immedi- 


September 16, 


of Densmore’s adaptation. 


Raymond's presence in the cast, how- 
ever, did nothing to establish Twain as 
a playwright, for, although the produc- 
tion achieved popular success* and en 
joyed a New York run of 119 perform 
ances,” most of the critical praise was 
awarded not to Twain but to Raymond 
New York ‘Tribune 


probably summed up the opinions of his 


The critic for the 
colleagues when he stated that the play 
was “exceedingly thin in texture” and 
vet was redeemed by the performance of 
Raymond: “A more delightful perform 
ance is rarely seen. It's vivacity never 

Although ‘Twain admitted that “as a 
play I guess it will not bear critical as 
did not 
agree with the critics in their completely 


favorable acceptance of Raymond's per 


sault in force," he decidedly 


formance, which he regarded as being 


a shameless distortion of the charactet 


of Sellers as it had been developed in 


the novel and the play. The character 


ot Sellers, as conceived by Twain, was 


based upon James Lampton, the favor- 
ite cousin of Mark's mother and a man 


who, although somewhat comic, had 


Ibid 

* George C. Odell characterizes it as the first 
hit of the 1874-5) New York Season, op. cit., p 
557 

* The production ended its New York run 


on January 9g, 1875. Ibid 


New York Tribune, September 18, 1874, 
XXXIV, p. 4, Col. 8 
11 Written in a letter to Howells. Albert 


Bigelow Paine. Mark Twain. A Biography, « 
vols, (New York: Harper and Brothers, 19:2), 
I, 417. 
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depths of pathos and scincerity in his 


character which Twain believed were 
overlooked by Raymond in his por- 
trayal: 

The real Sellers, as I knew him in James 


Lampton, was a pathetic and beautiful spirit, 
a manly man, a man with a big foolish, un 
selfish heart in his bosom, a man to be loved 

The real Colonel Sellers never on 
the stage. Only half of him Ray- 
mond could not play the other half of him; 


was 


was there 


it was above his level.12 


Raymond was great in humorous portrayal 


only in all things else he was a pygmy of 


the pygmies.14 

In addition to his belief that Ray- 
mond failed to do justice to the serious 
and of Sellers’ nature, 
Twain may the 
tendency to ‘play to the gallery.’ Some- 
times Raymond's ‘skylarking’ assumed 
such extravagant proportions, in fact, 


pathetic side 


have resented actor’s 


that it transversed even a superficial ap- 
pearance of falling within the legitimate 
bounds of the play, such as the occa- 
sion during the final act of a perform. 
ance of The Gilded Age when he openly 
engaged in matching silver dollars with 
a friend in the audience.'' 

Twain actually had no illusions re- 
garding the merit of the play as a whole, 
but he did believe that in Sellers he had 
created a near masterpiece of theatrical 
portraiture, a belief he expressed with- 
out equivocation in a statement to Wil- 
liam C. Brownell, City Editor of the New 
York World: “. 
It's a bad play, a damned bad play. I 
couldn't write a good play. But it has 
a good character, and that character is 
the best I can do.’** ‘Twain's regard for 
the character of Colonel Sellers as an 


it isn't a good play. 


Mark Twain's Auto- 
Harper and Brothers, 


12Samuel L. Clemens, 
biography (New York: 
19043), P. Qo. 

18 Ibid. 

'* Brander Matthews, Playwrights on Play 
making and Other Studies of the Stage (New 
York: Charles Scribners Sons, 192%) p. 290 

Tbid. p. 181 
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artistic creation was so high, in fact, that 
he originally intended that none other 
than Booth the 

Following the critical, if not financial, 
failure of The Gilded Age, Twain occu 
pied himself with other than theatrical 


Edwin should play 


interests, and it was only after an inter 
val of a couple of years that, through 
the influence of Brete Harte, his pro 
fessional the theatre 
reawakened. On August 28, 1876, 4 play 
by Harte was given its premiere at the 


interest in was 


Union Square Theatre in New York." 
The play had been adapted by Harte 
from one of his own short stories, Mrs. 
Thompson's Prodigal, and was entitled, 
Two Men From Sandy Bar2* Although 
the production was neither an artistic 
success,'* a minor 


nor a commercial 


member of the cast, Charles T. Parsloe, 
scored a critically and popularly recog 
nized personal triumph in the role of 
Hop Sing, a California Chinaman.*° 
This solitary success within the general 
failure of his play spurred Harte to 
the 


milieu of rough California life but one 


write another play using same 


im which a Chinese would be the central 
character 
Possibly as insurance against pro 
ducing another failure, Harte proposed 
to ‘Twain that the 


writing of this play, an invitation which 


they collaborate in 


‘Twain promptly accepted. “Twain's ac- 


16 Daniel Frohman, Memotres of a Manager 
(New York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 
1911) p. 50 

17 Arthur Hobson Quin, A History of the 


War to the 
Harper and 


From the Civil 
(New York 
294. 


American Drama 
Present Day, 2 vols 
Brothers, 1927) I, p 

1* Ibid., I, p. 109 

19 According to Twain, the failure of Two 
Men From Sandy Bar was principally the result 
of the antagonism Harte had incited among 
the New York theatre critics by his accusation 
that favorable play reviews could be secured 
in the New York newspapers only through 
bribery. Bernard DeVoto, ed. and int., Mark 
Twain in Eruption (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1922) p. 275. 

20 Arthur Hobson Quin, op. cit., I, p. 110 


count of the slip-shop methods by which 
the attacked 


sheds some light upon the causes of 


two writers this proyect 


failure. 
proposed that he and I should 


its eventual 
{ Harte} 

collaborate in a play in 
should introduce several characters and handle 


which each of us 


them. He came to Hartford and remained with 
us two weeks.2! rhe morning after his 
arrival, we went to the billiard room and be 


named my char 
Harte did the 


sketch the 


gan work upon the play. I 


acters and described them 


same by his. Then he began to 


scenario, act by act, and scene by scene 


fhen the filling in began. Harte set down 
the dialogue swiftly, and I had nothing to do 
except when one of my characters said some 


thing; then he told me the nature of the te 


mark that was required, I furnished the lan 
guage and he jotted it down, After this fashion 


we worked two or three hours every day for a 


couple of weeks and produced a comedy that 
was good and would act.22 

Twain's major contributions were those 
of assisting Harte in the more difhicult 
problems of Western dialect, a weakness 
of Harte, and the development of the 
femate characters. 

Harte concentrated on the male chat 
acters, and in his fabrication of the title 
role of Ah Sin he was particularly care 
ful. It was his aim to tailor this role to 
the specific comedy technique of Parsloe 
There was, in fact, a conscious effort on 
the part of both authors to so construct 
the play that Parsloe’s portrayal of Ah 
Sin would be the major point of interest 

After a 
cesstul opening engagement in Washing 


short and financially unsuc 


ton,’’ the production moved to New 
York, where it was presented by Augus 
tin Daly at the Fifth Avenue Theatre 
for a run beginning on the evening of 
July 1, 1877.24 Although Harte was 
unable to attend the New York open 
ing, was 
there and, at the conclusion of the third 


it was a gala affair. ‘Twain 


Bernard DeVoto, op. cit, 

22 [bid., p. 277 

22 Albert Bigelow Paine, op. 1, p. 549 

‘Arthur Hobson Quin, op. cit, I, p. 110 
Joseph Francis Daly, op. cit, p. 296 
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act, acknowledged the plaudits of the 
first-nighters by delivering a short talk 
in which he thanked them for their ‘en 
couraging applause’ and commented 
briefly upon some of the problems en- 
countered by the authors during the 
course of their labors. 
the 


for which 


Twain spoke 
facetiousness 
but 


with ‘cracker-barrel’ 


he was so well known, 


some of his remarks indicated a certain 


humorous skepticism concerning — the 


validity of the audience's approval: 


This is a very remarkable play. You may not 


notice it, but T assure you that it is so. The 


construction was a work of great labor and re 


search, also of genius and invention-—and 


plagiarism 


When it was originally completed it was 


so long, so wide, so deep 


(in places), and so 


comprehensive that it would have taken two 
weeks to play it. So we cut out, the more 
we cut out, the better it got. I believe that if 


our strength had held out, it would be a fine 


play! 


Harte’s reaction to the ne Wspaper re 
ports of these statements was so adverse 
that it precipitated a final and perma 
nent break in the triendship between the 
two authors. It was Harte’s opinion that 
I wain’s deprecatory statements had been 
prompted by a personal jealousy arising 
out of the fact that the play was pre 
the Harte. 


dominately work of 


Regardless of Harte’s opinion, how 
New York 
justified 


ever, critical reaction to the 


opening completely Twain's 


tongue-in-cheek attitude. It was the 
opinion of some of the critics, in fact, 
that Twain's speech was clearly superiot 
I he the New 


less than 


to the play!’ critic fon 
York Tribune, 


the bulk of his colleagues, stated: “Tf 


denunciators 


one is tempted to say that the plot is 
slight and the development of it slug 


26 Mark Twain's First Curtain Speech,’ 
Mark Twain Quarterly, IV (Summer-Fall, 1949), 
P- 5 

Rodman Gilder, op. pp. 112-4 
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gish and artificial, it should be remem- 
bered that the authors have not attempt- 
ed to produce a work of high art.”** 


During the final stages of his work 
on Ah Sin, 
writing a mystery play and in June, 


I wain became interested in 


1477, launched himself into this project 
with characteristic vigor and his usual 
disregard of the meticulousness and sys- 
tematic drudgery implicit in the craft of 
letter 
stated: “Today | am deep in a comedy 


playwriting. In a to Howells, he 
which I began this morning—principal! 
character an old detective. I skeletoned 
wrote the second act 


the first act and 


today, and am dog-tired now. Fifty-four 


pages of MS in seven hours.” 


Upon reading the completed manu 
script, which Twain had entitled, Cap'n 
Simon Wheeler, The Amateur Detective, 
Boucicault 


Dion pronounced it bet 


ter than Ah Sin, but none of the actors 


to whom Twain submitted the script, 
including Sol Smith Russell, for whom 
Iwain had created the ttle role,’ 


would agree to produce or appear in 
Twain's inability to secure a 
Wheeler, 
closely following as it did the failure of 
that he 


the play. 
production of Cap'n Simon 
th Sin, so discouraged him 
temporarily abandoned his career as a 
playwright. His professional interest in 
the theatre did not itselt 
188s, the 


writing a sequel to The Gilded Age. 


reassert until 


when he conceived idea of 
Recognizing the fact that the success of 
the play rested almost entirely upon the 
Col. Sellers, 


tempted to build the plot of the new 


popularity of Twain at 


play more completely around that char- 


Lacking enough confidence to enter 
this undertaking alone, Twain submit- 


28 Neu 


York Tribune, 
p. 5, col. 1 


August 1, 1/77, 


i, 595 
177- 
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ted his preliminary scenario to William 
Dean Howells with the request that he 
collaborate in the writing of the play 
Howells rejected the scenario on the 
grounds that it was ‘as nearly nothing 
as chaos could be,’ a judgment to which 
but Howells 
did agree to the suggested collaboration. 


Twain genially bowed,*! 
As usual, a hugger-mugger procedure 
a 
new and possibly less chaotic basic plot 
Howells, thre 


ot tabrication was tollowed. 


had been supplied by 


two writers instituted an almost com 


plete division of toil, ino which each 
assumed sole responsibility for alter 
nate scenes in the play as they had been 
outlined in Howells’ scenario.” ‘There 
were apparently only two points at which 
either allowed to intrude 


writer was 


into the domain of the other: no change 
in the basic plot structure was allowed 
without mutual consent, and Twain sup 
plied Howells’ scenes with some of thei 
comic elaborations.** It may be assumed, 
the 


authors collaborated in 


title, 


also, that 


the choice of a but even in this 
there seems to have been a certain lack 
of decisiveness. The play was originally 
given the title of Col. Sellers As A Mate. 
rralist,”’ later copyrighted as Col. Sellers 
A Serentist,” and finally produced 
under the title of The American Claim 
Mulberry Sellers Ten 


ant, o1 Years 


Later. 


After completion of the manuscript 
in’ November, 1884,°* the next problem 
was that of finding an actor to play the 
Twain assumed 


leading role primary 


responsibility of making the selection, 


Wagenknecht, op. cit., p 


Brander Matthews, op. cit., p. 17% 
Clemens, op. cit., p. 165 
Brander Matthews, op. cit., p. 178 


Joseph Francis Daly, op. cit., p. 551 
6 Library of Congress, Copyright Office, Dra 
matic Compositions Copyrighted in the United 
States (Washington, D. ¢ Govern 
ment Printing Office, 1917) p. $75 
Arthur Hobson Quin, op. cit., 
‘* Albert Bigelow 


1870-1916 


Il, p. 432 


Paine, op. cit., 1, p. 760 


and, following the counsel of Laurence 
Barrétt, a leading American actor and 
a close triend,’® he recognized John 
Raymond as the logical choice. Although 
Twain had not retreated from his con 
viction that Raymond's portrayal of 
Sellers in The Gilded Age was woefully 
inadequate, hiy business sense was keen 
enough to discern that the immense 
popularity and drawing power of Ray 
mond in the role would be the greatest 
possible insurance against commercial 
failure 

Raymond's first reacuion to the play 
was reasonably favorable but he did re 
revision of two scenes,*” be 
Sellers 


seemed 


(jue st the 


cause in them the character of 


manifested certain traits which 
to be inconsistent and in poor taste Spe 
cifically, he objected to the presentation 
of Sellers as a claimant to an English 
earldom and as an amateur spiritualist 


plished a ‘materialization.’*' 


who believes he actually accom 


Raymond 
doubted that even Sellers could be that 
stupid, Concentrating upon the comedy 
potentialities of the character, the au 
thors had carried it, in fact, so far into 


the realm of the ludicrous that even 


the whole 


Ray 


mond's objection to the character was, 


Howells admitted that 


thing was as absurd as possible 
in essence, that it manifested, at the ex 
pense of pathos and realism, an atrocious 
very farcical 
had 


mently objected Raymond's charac 


The Gilded 


over-abundance of those 


elements to which ‘Twain so vehe 


terization in Age 


The authors were very reluctant to 
rewrite the play, a task which would 
have been made necessary by the elimi 


nation of those parts disliked by Ray 


mond, but even Twain recognized the 


‘Samuel Charles Webster 
Man (New York: Little 
140), Pp. 241 

Clemens, op. cit p. 166 

Paine, op. cit, p. 


Mark wain, 


Busine Brown and 
Company 
Cyril 


Albert Bigelow 


validity of at least some of Raymond's 
objections and agreed to attempt some 
superficial improvement. Possibly in 
recognition of ‘Twain's unusual affabil- 
ity, Raymond agreed to produce the 
play as it was in some large city outside 
of New York,*? but within a few davs he 
completely changed his mind and _ re- 
fused to accept the play without exten- 
sive revisions, 

Raymond's final rejection of the play 
precipitated a return of Twain's antag 
onism, On September 15, he wrote to his 


agent: “Hang Raymond, let him go 
he is no good. Keep the Sellers play in 
your safe until I am done with the 


platform then I will send for it and turn 
it into a 

Nothing further was done with the 
play until the spring of 1886 when A. P. 
Burbank, a 
ventriloquist, proposed that he be al 


popular lecture-platform 
lowed to produce the play with himself 
in the role of Sellers. Burbank succeeded 
in convincing ‘Twain that by playing the 
role of Sellers as a burlesque impersona- 
tion of Raymond he could double the 
play's comedy appeal and, consequently, 


its chances of success.** After a rather 
hectic period of preparation, during 
which Twain completely rewrote the 


play according to Burbank’s specifica 
tions, The American Claimant was pre 
sented in New York at the Lyceum The 
atre on September 29, 1887. 


The crities were hardly favorable in 


their reactions to the performance. ‘The 
Tribune's reviewer, ever anxious to give 
the devil his due, admitted Burbank’s 


abilities as a platform artist, but con 
demned his performance as manifesting 
a serious lack of dramatic tec hnique and 
“an air of intense and painful anxiety.’ 


He was even less generous in his evalu 


*2 Ibid 
**Samuel Charles Webster, op. cit, p. 276. 
Albert Bigelow Paine, op. 764 
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ation of the play: “Mr. Clemens has 
shown the fertility of his fancy in the 
field of the grotesque. Odd freaks ot 
thought, strange conceits and humorous 
turns of expression occur throughout 
the piece. But it is a little ghastly the 
take it in earnest and so 
human that, 
probably, it cannot be long lived.’ 
Unlike the kindhearted 
Tribune for The 
Theatre, a weekly periodical, wrote a 


moment you 


remote from sympathy 
relatively 
reviewer, the critic 
vituperative report: “The play was a 
miserable lot of twaddle, with neither 
dramatic construction nor reason... . A 
more silly conglomeration of rubbish 
than The American Claimant has not 
been seen on a respectable stage.”’** 
The caustic critical reception of The 
{imerican induced ‘Twain to 
abandon all further efforts to gain its 
acceptance in the theatre, and he im- 
mediately set to work turning it into a 
The theatrical The 
Claimant, had a 


Claimant 


novel, career of 


American however, 
humorous postscript. Almost five years 
later, Augustin Daly read the novel and 
became enthusiastic over its theatrical 
possibilities. He wrote to ‘Twain, who 
at the time was vacationing in Bad Man- 
hiem, suggesting a dramatic adaptation. 
I wain’s short reply disclosed the extent 
of his disallusionment: “You bang away 
and dramatize the book your way and 
that will be my way.” 

In the meantime, during his efforts to 


The the 


stage, Twain busied himself with several 


put American Claimant on 


even more abortive play-writing ven- 


tures. Immediately after they had con 
cluded the manuscript of The American 
Claimant, ‘Twain proposed to Howells 
that they collaborate in the composi 


tion of a tragedy based on a passage in 


‘ New York Tribune, September 24, 
XLVII, p. 4, col. 5 


1887, 


‘© The Theatre, I (October 11, 1887), p. 267 
Joseph Francis Daly, op. cit., p. 55! 
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Carlyle’s Cromwell and even went so 
far as to write a tentative final scene for 
the play. Howells’ unwillingness to as- 
sist prompted Twain to give up the play 
and, instead, use the Carlyle passage as 
the basis for his short story, The Death 
Disc.4® ‘Twain's belief in the theatrical 
potentialities of the plot was justified, 
however, when several years later a dra 
matization was made of The Death Disc 
and produced at the Carnegie Lyceum 
for a short run.*® 

With Howell's failure to respond fa- 
vorably to his first proposal, “Iwain 
promptly suggested that they dramatize 
an allegorical tale he was writing con- 
cerning the conflict between Christian- 
ity and paganism as exemplified in the 
life of the Re 
ceiving an adverse reaction to this pro 
posal, Howells’ 
interest in writing a dramatic adapta- 
the 


Sandwich Islanders 


Iwain tried to arouse 


tion of Tom Sawyer in return tor 
first $6,000 received from its stage pres- 
but Howells remained unin 
This was not the first time that 


entation, 
terested. 
‘Twain had thought of his novel in the 
atrical terms. There is, in fact, some 
evidence that his original conception 
of the story was as a play and that he 
made at least one attempt at putting 
it in that form before he began it as 
a novel.’ In consequence of Howells’ 
failure to show any interest in the 
project, Twain embarked on an adapta 
tion of his and, on February 6, 
1884, he wrote to Howells, “Tom Saw 


yer is finished; and it is a good play—a 


own, 


good acting 
After securing a copyright, 
began the difficult task of arranging a 


Iwain 


4* Albert Bigelow Paine, op. at, LL. p. 764 
Tbid., p. 1194 

56 Tbid., I, p. 764-5 

Ihid., I p. 

52 Samuel Charles Webster, op. cit. po 245 
Sauyer, a play in 4 acts by 
Library of Congress, Copyright Othe 


2446 


Tom 
Clemens 
op cit., p 


production, the main obstacle in the 
way of which was apparently Twain's 
insistence that all the juvenile roles be 
played by adults. It was his original 
nouon, in fact, that the parts of ‘Tom 
and Huck be played by women!"* ‘This 
demand was unacceptable, of course, to 
whom Iwain sent 


every producer to 


the play. 


Twain ultimately came to the conclu 


sion that the novel could never be 
successtully adapted for the stage. Some 
years later, in a letter to a road company 
manager who had informed Twain that 
intending a dramatization, 
‘Twain wrote, Phat is a book... 


which cannot be dramatized. One might 


he was 


as well try to dramatize any other 


hymn.” 


Twain's next attempt at play writing 


was intent. kor a 
Harttord 
which he was a member,°* he wrote a 
full length play entitled Meisterschafft 


(Virtuosity), a jocular and epigrammati 


unprofessional in 


language club of 


German 


polyglot of English and German.” Al 
though this play was twice performed 
to appreciative audiences, " it Was ub 
doubtedly intended by Twain primarily 
as 4 literary tour-de-force, evidence of 
which is the fact that Metsterschaf/t was 
never copyrighted as a dramatic compo 


sition 


The dramatization of his novel, The 
Prince and the Pauper, was another of 
his playwriting ventures during the pe 
riod of his negotiations over The Ameri 
can Claimant. As may have been the 
case with Tom Sawyer, Twain's original 


conception of The Prince and the Pau 


Paine, op, cit, J, p. 54% 


‘Albert Bigelow 
Rodman Gilder, op 
po 


TSamuel L. Clemens, The American Clai 
mant and Other Stories (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1goa), p. 416 

‘Cyril Clemens, op. p. 167 


the 


however, before 


per was as a play. He abandoned 
idea of dramatization, 
writing was actually begun,” and it was 
not until after the publication of the 
that the 


[his adaptation never achieved 


novel dramatic version was 
written 


theatrical presentation. 
Abbey 


Richardson was produced with moder 
the 


\ later adaptation by Sage 


ite success by Daniel Frohman at 
Broadway Theatre, New York.®' Follow 
ing its initial presentation on January 
20, 1890, Twain called on Frohman, con- 
demning Richardson's adaptation: 
this is the worst perversion of a story 
that I can imagine. The play hasn't my 
lines, scenes or conversations over which 


spent so much 


Twain concluded the conversation by 
saying he was going to rewrite the play, 
following the general outline of the 
plot but making the dialogue authentic. 
In a few weeks, Twain returned with his 
xript. Among other faults, it was more 
than double the required maximum 
length, and, as a result, Frohman re 


tused to consider it seriously.’ 


Following this rebuff, Twain deserted 


dramatic writing for a period of more 
than eight years, after which, while va 
Kaltenleutgeben, Austria, 


he 


cationing in 


during the summer of com 


menced the translation of some German 
plays into English. He continued in this 
employment through the following fall 
ind winter, eventually sending one of 
his better translations, a play entitled 


In Purgatory, to Charles Frohman tor 


appraisal, As could have been expected, 


Frohman dismissed Twain's work with 


York 


Press 


69 George C, Odell, Annals of the New 
Stage (New York: Columbia University 
1945), XIV, Pp. 263-4 

®t Albert Bigelow Paine, op. cit., 1, p. 5907 

62 Daniel Frohman, Daniel Frohman Presents 
in Autobiography (New York: Claude Kendall 
and Willoughby Sharp, Inc., 1953) p. 5: 

68 Ibid 
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the verdict that it was “all jabber and 
no play.” 


During the latter portion of this same 
period, the winter of 1898-gg, “Twain 


essayed a dramatic collaboration with 
Siegmund Schlesinger, a successful Vie 
nese journalist and playwright. It was 
the the 


write several plays based on American 


intention of two authors to 
themes for the Burg Theatre in Vienna 
Twain's part in the collaboration was 
to supply the plays with their authen 
ticity of American background and 
spirit, and Schlesinger was to have writ 
ten the dialogue which, of course, was 
One of the 


authors 


German. 
the 


to have been in 


plots developed by was 
give the tentative tithe of Die Goldgrae- 
(The Woman Gold-Miner).°° An 


other play, The Rival Candidates was 


berin 


to have been a comedy dealing with 
female suffrage. 
The facts, however, that Twain lacked 


sufficient fluency in German and Schle 
singer could scarcely understand English 
prevented the two writers from achiev- 
ing a workable collaboration and, as a 
result, the project was eventually aban 
doned,®® thus ending Twain's last known 
attempt to write for the professional 
theatre 

\t no point during his playwriting 
did 


to correct or even adequately determine 


caree. Twain make a serious effort 


those deficiencies in his dramatic tech 
nique which made his plays unsuccess 
the theatre. He did 


that failure may 


ful in recognize, 


however, some of his 


have been due to a basically non-thea 
trical approach to the problems of play 
writing. In a statement to Albert Bige 
low Paine, in 1907, Twain is reported to 
have said, “There was never any ques 


tion with the managers about my plays. 


‘+ Albert Bigelow Paine, op. cit., Il, p 
The Gold-digger” (7) 
66 Albert Bigelow Paine, op. cit., II, p 
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MARK TWAIN, PLAYWRIGHT 


They always said they wouldn't act... . 
I judge the trouble is that the literary 
man is thinking of the style and quality 
of the thing while the playwright thinks 
only of how it will play. One thinking 
of how it will sound, the other thinking 
of how it will look.”* 

Recognition of this theatrical ‘blind 
spot,’ however, did not result in its au- 
tomatic evaporation nor in any known 
attempt by ‘Twain to bring about its 
removal. As a result, in the words of 
Brander Matthews, Twain, never 
the talent 
would make his genius available. He 


acquired theatrical which 


67 Ttid., IT, p. 1404 


could not cut and set his own dia 


monds.”"®* 


It is very possible that, had ‘Twain 


chosen successful playwrights as his 
collaborators, or at least men who had 
a greater technical sense of the theatre 
than his own, he could have written 
some fine plays. But in the case of Harte 
and Howells it was a matter of the blind 
leading the blind.** Failure was the in 
evitable result, and his undeniable flair 
for dramatic writing, as manifested to 
varying degrees in all his stories, was 


largely lost to the theatre. 


68 Brander Matthews, op. cit., 
69 Ibid., p. 174 


p. 182 


Rhetoric and Drama 


...+ Much if not all that concerns the persuasion of public argumentation 
concerns the dramatist. This does not in any sense mean that an author must 


truckle to his audience. Far from it. 


Yet no dramatist can work care free in 


regard to his audience. He must consider their natural likes and dislikes, in 


terests and indifferences, their probable knowledge of his subject as well as their 


probable approach to it. 


George Pierce Baker, Dramatic Technique (Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin, 1919), p. 509. Quoted by permission, 
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RODERICK ROBERTSON 


When the first Queen Elizabeth visited 
Oxford in December, 1592, it is recorded 
that she was diverted with performances 
of tragedies and comedies acted by the 
scholars.! When the second Elizabeth 
(then still Princess) paid a call in 1948, 
she was entertained by a_ performance 
of The Masque of Hope, acted by schol- 
ars and especially written for the occa- 
sion by Nevill Coghill. So the dramatic 
tradition at Oxford is a long and noble 
one, 

Indications of theatrical activity at 
Oxford have been traced back as far as 
miracle plays in the thirteenth century. 
But only during the general outburst 
of English drama under Elizabeth I did 
Oxford assume significant position 
both as a fostering mother of playwrights 
(Lyly, Peele, Greene, Chapman, Mar- 
ston, Beaumont, and Massinger) and 
as a home for amateur theatricals—en- 
terprises which were mainly noted when 
visiting monarchs were in the audience. 
With the closing of the theatres in 1642, 
most of this came to an end. During the 
eighteenth century, the University it- 
self fell into a period of decline and cor- 
ruption; drama as a means of recreation 


Roderick Robertson, a member of the Speech 
Department at Augsburg College, recently spent 
a year at Oxford 

' Most of the material on the history of 
Oxford drama is from Michael Pimbury'’s A 
Short History of the Oxford University 
Dramaic Sociey and Alan MacKinnon'’s The 
Oxtord Amateurs 


was pretty well abandoned to the sim- 
pler delights of wine, cards, and wenches. 
It was not until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century that any significant re- 
birth took place. 

Brasenose College took the lead in 
setting up a drama society in 1845, and 
shortly thereafter several other colleges 
followed suit. But no university club 
appeared to give Oxford what the Ama- 
teur Dramatic Club, founded in 1855, 
gave to Cambridge. Finally, in 1866, an 
organization known as “The Shooting 
Stars” appeared, and for a year or two 
it sparked a frantic round of dramatic 
activity throughout the colleges. How- 
ever, “unseemly public behavior” by this 
group caused the Vice-Chancellor to is- 
sue a decree in 1869 which squashed all 
theatricals, amateur or not, within the 
precincts of the University. He was on 
sound ground for doing so since an old 
statute of Archbishop Laud existed 
which stated that all “actors, rope dan- 
cers and gladiators” were liable to im- 
prisonment if they performed anywhere 
in the jurisdiction of the University with- 
out permission. 

Statutes and decrees to the contrary, 
drama sprang up again under cover with 
the formation privately of the Oxford 
University Philothespian Society in 1879 
Official sanction was given this group in 
1883 by the newly elevated Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Dr. Jowett. He laid down two 
conditions which were to guide the ef- 
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forts of the Philothespians and their suc- 
cessors for many years. Only Shakes- 
pearean or Greek plays were to be per- 
formed, and no men were to take female 
roles. 

Following some disturbing scandal 
which appeared in the London press, Ar- 
thur Bourchier, later a well-known actor- 
manager, and a few friends devoted to 
drama split off from the Philothespians 
and formed the Oxford University Dra- 
matic Society which has survived to this 
day as the primary amateur dramatic so- 
ciety at Oxford. 


II 


The history of the Oxford University 
Dramatic Society during the seventy 
years of its life so far presents a story 
battle the 


prejudice about theatre in Oxford, a 


of almost continual against 
prejudice far from dead today. 
When the Society began its career 
with a production of Henry /V, Part I, 
on May 9, 1885, Oscar Wilde attended 
the first night and was reputed to re- 
mark that there ought to be a degree 
offered in drama. Such a remark today 
would still be greeted with stunned and 
disdainful looks in many Oxford quar- 
ters. In the following year, O.U.D.S. was 
given the honor of opening the New The- 
atre with a production of Twelfth Night; 
a few months later, Henry Irving, in- 
vited by Dr. Jowett, came down from 
London to deliver a University lecture 
entitled “Four English Actors.” It was 
a strong beginning for the friends of 
drama, and attesting to those early 
years of 
names which crop up in the records from 
time to time. H. B. Irving (son of Hen- 
rv) acted leading roles in a number of 


achievement are the familar 


plays, and John Galsworthy acted minor 


ones. Hilaire Belloc’s name appears, 


and Nigel Playfair, later an actor-man- 
ager, played Stephano in The Tempest. 
Of course, there were objections. 


Dr. 
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Chandler, Vice-Principal of Bransenose 
College, burst into print in 1894 with 
the charge that “the University is being 
transformed into a third-rate histriome 
company.” But nothing came of it. 
Special opportunities presented them- 
selves to O.U.D.S. every now and again. 
In 1895, for example, a private produc- 
tion of Alice in Wonderland was given, 
superintended by the author, Professor 
(Lewis Carroll), a don of 
Christ Church. Speakers before the So- 
ciety in those days included Harley 
Granville-Barker, John Masefield, and 
W. B. Yeats. And the files reveal, among 
others, the following familiar names: 
K. R. Director of the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art), Ray- 
mond Massey, FE. Martin Browne, An- 
thony Asquith, Tyrone Guthrie, Barry 
Jackson, Robert Speaight, Emlyn Wil- 
liams, Terence Rattigan, Christopher 
Hassall, Michael Benthall (later Direc- 
tor of the Old Vic), and Richard Bur- 
ton. Few dramatic societies could hope 


Dodgson 


Barnes (later 


to boast of so many distinguished alum- 
ni. 

O.U.D.S. has 
broken away from its traditional pattern 


From time to. time, 
of performing only classical drama. For 
example, Thomas Hardy’s The Dynasts 
was given in 1920 with a cast of 120, 
the author himself gracing the auditor- 
ium on the first night. And as recently 
as 1953, a visiting American, Professor 
Frank Davidson of the City College of 
New York, directed The Glass Menagerie 
in an arena production, considered by 
many Oxford to 
the finest thing O.U.D.S. has done since 
the Second World War. 

For many years, O.U.D.S. sought pro- 


critics in have been 


fessional actresses for female roles in 
its plays, and such notables as Martita 
Hunt, Peggy Asheroft, Edith 
Cathleen Nesbitt, and Vivian Leigh ap- 


peared in Society productions at various 


vans, 


times. Understandably, the professionals 


4 


usually acted circles around the adoles- 
cent Romeos and Lears, but the policy 
could be defended on the grounds of 
both tradition and necessity, since the 
women’s colleges at Oxford have yet to 
produce much of a crop of actresses 
The first “undergraduette” finally ap- 
peared in an O.U.D.S. show in 1927, 
and the Second World War forced aban- 
donment of the former policy, so now- 
adays the local talent usually fills all the 
female roles. 

The professional stage has assisted the 
amateurs by providing several directors 
and scene designers as well as actresses 
Theodore Komisarjevsky came to Ox- 
ford in 1927 to direct a well-received 
King Lear in a sceneryless setting of gold 
drapes. And in February 1932, perhaps 
the most noteworthy of all the society’s 
productions took place. John Gielgud 
directed Romeo and Juliet (his first ef- 
fort as a director, by the way) with then 
undergraduate Christopher Hassel play- 
ing opposite Peggy Ashcroft and with 
Yer if 
that was the most noteworthy O.U.DS 
show, certainly A Midsummer Night's 
Dream in 1933 was the most speltacular 
None other than Max Reinhardt was en- 
gaged for the job. Naturally, he found 
no hall or college garden in Oxford large 


Edith Evans doing the Nurse 


enough, so he took over a public park 
two from town. There, “the 
Max” £1,548 to 


light up every tree in sight, to construct 


a mile or 
incomparable spent 
a special lake so Bottom could see his 
own reflection, and to import all his 


personal costumes from the Deutsches 
Theater in Berlin. He had holes dug in 


could make 


Puck 


magic appearances, and he installed an 


the ground so that 


elaborate system of telephones to link 
entrances a half a mile apart. Surpris- 
ingly enough, O.U.D.S. descended into 
this maelstrom and came out with a clear 
profit of £41 on the show. 


Nowadays, direction is handled by 
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talented undergraduates (and some un- 
talented ones too) or by experienced 
hands in Oxford, the most notable of 
whom is certainly Nevill Coghill, Fellow 
of Exeter College, and a theatre-minded 
don, who has directed a number of pro- 
fessional productions, including Shake- 
speare at London’s Covent Garden. It 
was Coghill who, when the very existence 
of O.U.D.S. was threatened during the 
Second World War, organized “The 
Friends of O.U.D.S.” to carry on the 
dramatic tradition at Oxford by a series 
of wartime productions. 

The call of the road was first heeded 
by O.U.D.S. in April, 1923, when spe- 
cially mounted productions of Gals- 
worthy’s Loyalties and A. A. Milne’s Mr. 
Pim Passes By were sent off on a very 
successful tour of Denmark and Sweden. 
in Great 
the 


Similar tours have continued 
Britain and on the Continent to 
present day. As recently as August, 
1954, O.U.D.S. organized a double bill 
of Marlowe's Edward II and Udal’s 
Ralph Rotster Doister to present at the 
Edinburgh Festival in a vacant school- 
house. Even America was graced by 
the boy actors when a separate company, 
called the Oxford University Players, 
but mainly consisting of O.U.D.S. mem- 
bers and sponsored by the Society, toured 
this country in 1950, playing The AL 
chemist and King Lear. 


III 

As must be clear by now, the distance 
between Oxford and the great world of 
London is not so wide a gulf as that 
between town and gown in America. 
The English have pampered and en- 
couraged their great universities, and 
the road from London to Oxford is well- 
traveled in both directions. From the 
point of view of drama this is especially 
true today, but it might be recalled that 
when royalty was entertained in Christ 
Church Hall in 1636, the scholars may 
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have acted, but someone saw to it that 
the scenery was in the capable hands of 
Inigo Jones. And today, the professional 
Stage neither sneers at nor ignores the 
O.U.D.S. major 
productions are invariably reviewed in 
last 


undergraduate efforts 
the London and on the 
night of the run of such a show (usually 
Sunday so that the professionals can 
come down from London), a great many 
alumni in the profession can be counted 
upon to join in the cham- 
pagne party. The 
frequently lends a helping hand as well 


papers, 


traditional 
professional world 
The costumes used by Laurence Olivier 
in his film of Henry V later served in the 
O.U.D.S. Diamond Jubilee production 
of The Taming of the Shrew, while Strat- 
ford’s Memorial 
clothes for 1955’s As You Like It. Ear- 
lier in 1955, Hippolytus was performed 
with masks constructed in the Old Vic 
workshops, and the B.B.C. recorded the 
complete production for a later broad- 
the Third 


And these are not isolated ex- 


Theatre provided the 


cast—on Programme, of 
course. 
amples. When the Society struggled to 
maintain itself in the first austere post- 
war years, a special fund-raising matinee 
was held, attended by Irene Vanbrugh, 
John Gielgud, Emlyn Williams, Robert 
Speaight, Joyce Grenfell, Pamela Brown, 
Terence Rattigan, and others of the 
profession. 

The city of Oxford is graced with a 


competent professional repertory com- 
pany housed in the modern, well ap- 
pointed Playhouse, and doing neatly 


balanced biweekly bills of popular pot- 
The coffee bar of 


favorite 


boilers and classics 


the Playhouse has become a 
spot for “elevenses” and is haunted at 
that morning hour by members of the 
Playhouse company, University thes- 
pians, and any Oxford souls who dabbk 
in the theatre. Here, on a pleasant so- 
cial level, the professional and amateur 


worlds meet to discuss matters of mu- 
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tual concern, to gossip, or just to wake 
up with a cup of what the English still 
stubbornly call “coffee.” Integration goes 
The 
amateurs’ costumes are frequently sewn 
in the Playhouse wardrobe, scenery built 
in the shop, and the theatre itself is oc- 
casionally rented to the undergraduates 
for major productions. The crowd in 
the coffee bar is often joined by mem- 
bers of touring companies playing at 


on elsewhere in the Playhouse too. 


the New Theatre, where London shows 
find a welcorne heme. Actors and ac- 
tresses from the Playhouse are not above 
providing a little cabaret entertainment 
at student parties, and one of the big 
annual student revues often as not fea- 
tures some professionals in the cast, 
This is not hard to comprehend when 
you realize that the professionals are 
themselves often but a year or two out 
of Oxford. It is not at all surprising 
to find a man taking a second in French 
literature and earning his bread the fol- 
lowing months as assistant stage man- 
ager for the Ifflington-on-Pilchard Rep- 
ertory Theatre. The Oxford 
has a contact with the professional world 


amateur 


and a way into it almost unknown to his 


American counterpart, 


IV 
O.U.D.S. certainly dominates under- 
graduate theatre in Oxford, and though 
its fame has penetrated the farthest, it 
by no means represents the beginning 
and end of student drama. Of growing 
importance and in many respects supe- 
nor to O.U.DS. is the Oxford University 
kxperimental Theatre Club, which was 
1936 by Nevill Coghill to 
provide a theatrical group not bound 
by the of O.U.DS. 
As its name implies, E-1.C. has never 
feared to tackle the most dificult works, 


old and new, though it has specialized in 


founded in 
traditional limits 


interpreting the modern playwrights such 
as Ibsen, O'Neill, Brecht, Eliot, Piran- 


| 


1g 


dello, Chekov, Strindberg, Sartre, Coc- 
teau, and Giraudoux. Unlike O.U.D.S., 
E.T.C. accepts women and 
unlike O.U.D.S., it produces both revue 
as well as 


members, 


entertainments 
Most likely undergrad- 


and cabaret 
straight plays. 
uate men interested in theatre belong to 
both societies, and if any serious differ- 
ences can be drawn between the two 
groups, it could fairly be admitted that 
whereas O.U.D.S. is intensely proud of 
its noble past, its classical traditions, 
and its widespread prestige, b.1.C. is 
intensely proud of its more bohemian 
and experimental character and its al- 
most limitless freedom to explore world 
drama. An undergraduate might 
O.U.D.S. for its snob appeal, he might 


ignore the productions completely and 


turn up only for the formal dress ban- 
each year to revel in sherry and 
cigars; but the duffel-coated, 
tacheoed, aesthetic radical would more 


quet 
mous- 


likely be found sweating out an E.T.C 
production of such an oddity as Picasso's 
erratic Desire Caught by the Tail. 
Competition exists between the clubs, 
and at certain times this has been ex- 
pressed in outward hostility. The years, 
though, have mellowed both antagonists, 
and they have come to accept the exis- 
tence of each other, even to work in 
harmony together. The president of each 
organization is an ex officio member ot 
the executive council of the other group, 
and the yearly schedule is planned so 
major productions and weekly 
meetings of the 
Not far from the center of town, 


that 
organizations do not 
clash. 
O.U.D.S. owns a large barnlike building 
which houses a great store of scenery, a 
work shop, and lighting equipment ac- 
cumulated over the years. These facili- 
ties are shared by both clubs and are 
hired out to other dramatic groups as 
well. This is especially true of lighting 
almost production 


equipment, every 


done by amateurs in Oxford is lighted, 
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“courtesy of O.U.D.S.” Students inter- 
ested in the technical side of theatre are 
likely to belong to both societies, so 
there is a continuity of personnel for 
productions. And students act for both 
Girls, though not per- 
members of 


clubs as well. 
mitted to become actual 
Q.U.D.S., can and do participate in most 
of the meetings of that club and work 
in all the productions as actresses and 
technicians. In a sense, then, dramatic 
activity in Oxford is centered around a 
large group of interested students which 
is fairly cohesive but which employs two 
major societies to handle the adminis- 
trative mechanics of organization and 
production. 

Both O.U.D.S. and E.T.C. offer a wide 
and varied program during the year. 
Q.U.D.S. normally does a big private 
production of a pantomime or original 
musical show just before the Christmas 
vacation, a the 
first of March, and an outdoor produc- 
tion (usually Shakespearean) in June. 


classical drama about 


In the academic year 1954-55, for ex- 
ample, an original musical, The Provok'd 
Parent, was presented in December, 
Euripides’ Hippolytus (the first O.U.D.S. 
Greek production not presented in the 
original language) came in March, and 
As You Like It (directed by Nevill Cog- 
hill) wound up the season in June out 
BFA, 
does a major production in November (in 
1954 1t was the American play, Dark of 
the Moon) and 
April. Lesser private productions are 
offered by both societies throughout the 


in. Worcester College gardens. 


an original revue in 


year, along with private readings, lec- 
tures, and discussions. Plays presented 
or read during the 1954-55 season in- 
cluded Oedipus Rex, Under Milk Wood, 
two Japanese No plays, The Changeling, 
The Caine Mutiny Courtmartial, Plato’s 
Symposium, Lorca’s Blood Wedding, 
Hellman’s The Autumn Garden, Piran- 
dello’s The Pleasures of Respectability, 
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and a double-bill radio presentation of 
Fliot’s Sweeney Agonistes and Damon 
Runyon’s The Informal Execution of 
Soupbone Pew. These minor produc- 
tions are often very well done indeed; 
and both groups are able to attract ex- 
cellent professional speakers—actors like 
Miles Malleson, critics like Ivor Brown, 
and scholars like Gilbert Murray, all of 
whom appeared before student audiences 
in 1955S. 

Because of this busy two-headed pro- 
gram, new students at Oxford are able 
to leap almost immediately into as much 
theatrical activity as they can take—or 
Fach fal!, O.U.D.S. holds its “Col- 
lege Drama Cuppers,” inter-college 
Fach Oxford college 


more 


play competition. 
is allowed to send a production of a one- 
act play performed by freshmen to com- 
The performances go on for three 
the 


pete 


winners receive con- 


the 


nights, and 


siderable attention in local press 
“Cuppers” provides a showcase for new 
talent fresh from the schools and anxious 


ro plunge into Oxford theatre 


V 
Q.U.D.S. and E.T.C. do not represent 
the limits of undergraduate theatre in 
Oxford 
colleges and halls has its own dramatic 
And 


one of them stages a major production, 


Almost each of the twenty-odd 


society each year, almost every 
is well as holding private readings, pro- 
ductions, and meetings of its own. These 
college productions vary considerably in 
quality, and as often as not may feature 
actors who failed to get big parts in 
O.U.DS. or E.T.C. productions or who 
were too lazy or indifferent to fight the 
competition in the large societies. On 
the other hand, a great many of the col- 
lege shows are extremely well done, and 
nearly every member of the two main 
clubs spends some time working on a 
Some colleges specialize. 


college show. 
Jesus College, for example, is noted for 
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its yearly revue, a witty, intimate, racy 
show, and Worcester can be counted up- 
on to make use of its lovely lake and 
garden by offering As You Like It, The 


Tempest, or A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. The college companies have 
taken lustily to touring, and almost 


every summer, several of them tour the 
Continent or the British Isles, reaching 
alumni groups in various cities and mak- 


ing the circuit of military bases. In the 
spring of 1955, for example, Balliol Col- 
lege sent out a production of Aristo- 


phanes’ The Acharmians for the alumni, 
while Exeter College toured American air 
bases in England with Thurber and Nu- 
gent’s The Male Animal. 
Whereas O.U.DS. and E.T.C 
themselves entirely from receipts from 


hnance 


productions, the college societies often 
depend on capital extracted from the 
students themselves or from college 
funds. While they try to make money 
on the shows, they frequently do not; 
so they stage another show the follow- 
ing year to recoup the losses, The sim- 
ple fact is that there are frequently more 
plays being offered than the market can 
possibly bear, and the weak invariably 
suffer. Even so, this never seems to 
dampen enthusiasm. 

Besides the groups already mentioned, 
there is a whole fringe of extracurricular 
groups, mainly religious, that attempt 
to produce plays from time to ume, In 
Hilary term, 1955, for example, the Ro- 
man Catholic Candlelight Theatre Group 
produced Anouilh’s Antigone, and two 
months later, the French Club did the 
same play—in the original French. The 
Poetry Society always includes one or 
more dramatized readings of a_ poetic 
play each term, and the Opera Club 


stages a once a year; in 
1955, it was Bizet’s The Fair Maid of 
Perth. Mention should also be made of 
the Oxford Theatre Group, an inde- 


pendent organization which forms itself 


major Opera 
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yearly to take a play and a revue to the 
Edinburgh Festival. This lively com- 
pany has been doing this for the past 
five years with mounting success, ex- 
cellent reviews, and a strong credit bal- 


ance. 


Put on top of all this activity the two 
professional theatres in Oxford and two 
or three local amateur dramatic socie- 
ties, plus some efforts from the schools 
and churches, and one comes to realize 
the wide extent of drama in Oxford. The 
production fever reaches a climax during 
the exght warmish weeks of Trinity term 
from the end of April to the middle of 
June. During this period in 1955, no 
fewer than sixteen full-length plays were 
produced by undergraduate groups at 
Oxford, not to mention private produc- 
tions, and the usual number of readings 


Most of the 


plays were done in college gardens, the 


and radio presentations. 
theory being that less money need be 


spent out of doors than inside. How- 
ever, in most cases, considerable sums 
are expended to provide grandstands, 
scaffolding, lighting equipment, and cos- 
tumes. All the 
mercy of the totally unconcerned Eng- 


lish weather, so the Oxford actor must 


this investment is at 


be prepared to shout his iambics in near- 
freezing zephyrs or in a drizzle to audi- 
ences who always wisely bring blankets 


and umbrellas. 


These college and fringe societies do 
not hesitate to tackle some of the most 
difficult works for the stage. Shakespeare 
comes first, and even such unlikely en- 
tries as The Winter's Tale and Measure 
for Measure 


appear along with more 


familiar offerings. In Trinity term, 1955, 
the lesser societies presented such di- 


verse non-Shakespearean entertainments 


as Sam Spewak’s Under the Sycamore 
Tree, Anouilh’s Point of Departure, The 
Wild Duck, Venice Preserv’d, The Al- 
chemast, The Insect Play, Gheon’s The 
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Marvelous History of Saint Bernard, and 
Saint Joan. Most of these productions 
were bad, but the fact that they took 
place at all attests that Oxford is a busy 
theatre town and that tastes in plays, 
anyway, are high. 


IV 
Some of the technical problems facing 
the Oxford undergraduates are consider- 
able. There is no University theatre as 
(the 


course, no theatre at all but an academic 


such Sheldonian Theatre is, of 
assembly room), though the Playhouse 


turns its excellent facilities over to 
O.U.D.S. and E.T.C. every year for one 
week each. The other Oxford stages are 
nothing less than totally depressing. The 
Clarendon Press Institute, a working- 
men’s club, has a narrow, inadequate 
stage and an auditorium with poor sight 
lines and bad acoustics, but it is in al- 
most continual use for productions 
Then, out of town, there is Marston 
Hall, a church hall with a small stage 
minus wings and with dressing room 
about the siz of a 


facilities generous 


closet. It too is continually busy. There 
are also the Bishop’s Palace (a stage 
has to be erected here) and one or two 
other similar halls, and that is all. When 
O.U.D.S. presented Hippolytus in Feb- 
ruary, 1955, it was obliged to move into 
the ancient Divinity School, a lovely 
16th-century hall just off the Bodley Li- 
brary quadrangle. Although this room 
was never intended to be used as a the- 
atre and never had been so employed 
before (and probably won’t again), its 
graceful and harmonious proportions and 
splendid stone work enabled the designer 
and director to create a strikingly bril- 
liant, effective, improvised production de- 
sign. But not without much expense, la- 
bor, and makeshift. Also, the University 
had to be talked into letting O.U.D.S. 
use the hall, no mean feat. These prob- 
lems help to explain the desire to take 
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shows out into the gardens. Following 
tradition, the college halls themselves are 
occasionally transformed into temporary 
theatres by the introduction of masses 
of drapes, scaffolding, wires, platforms, 
spotlights, and switchboards, again all 
with great labor. On the other hand, 
the halls reek with atmosphere, and a 
handsomely mounted Elizabethan trag- 
edy is aided considerably by the warm 
paneling, the towering windows, and the 
great roof beams. In a production of 
Tourneur’s The Revenger's Tragedy at 
Oriel College, for example, when a black- 
out occurred at the end of a scene, the 


hall 


moonlight pouring through centuries-old 


momentarily filled up with eers 
glass and giving the room a gloom and 
mystery that stage lighting could only 


hope to imitate. 

With so many productions going on, 
there are not enough students with tech- 
the 
around. The scenery is often, therefore, 


nical knowledge of Stage to go 
hideous and clumsy, the lighting sloppy 


And 


facilities make it difficult for the rare, 


and distracting. the inadequate 


talented student-technician to demon- 


strate his abilities. It was not unti! the 
fall of 1954 that students introduced to 
Oxford the use of projected scenery for 
The 


were regarded as daring innovations 


an E.T.C. production. projectors 
which they were. Of course, inadequate 
facilities can be stimulating, and the var- 
ious improvisations resorted to occa- 
sionally bring forth imaginative results 


Vil 


Bristol University is the only uni- 
versity in all of Great Britain with a 
drama department as such. At Oxford, 
efforts have been made, studies under- 
taken, plans drawn up for not only a 
department but also a finely outfitted 
But in the end, 


of the 


theatre to go with it. 


circumstances and the resistance 


traditionalists have always proved too 
strong. [he ancient attitudes toward the 
theatre and actors of suspicion, scorn, 
and hostility have not entirely vanished 
from Oxford's 


Many of the dons regard dramatic ac- 


academic community 
tivity as nothing more than a frivolous 
pastime leading students away from ser- 
ious studies, and considering the tidal 
wave of production, they may have a 
point. The University officially permits 
O,U.D.S. and E.T.C 


productions for the 


to stage two major 
public each year, 
and students appearing in these or in 
public productions of the college and 
fringe societies must secure official “act- 
ing leave” from their tutors and college 
deans. Such leave is usually given but 
once a term, and it 1s frequently refused 

especially in the women’s colleges, for 
other. Theatrical ac- 


some reason or 


completely divorced 
life at Oxford, and 
to remedy this 
Occasionally a offered by 
Nevill Coghill or some like-minded don 


on dramatic analysis which includes con- 


tivity is almost 


from the academic 


there is little attempt 


seminar 18 


sideration ot plays as scripts meant to 
be performed, but most dons have littl 
professional concern for drama and many 
look upon O.U.D.S. and E.T.C. as in- 
fernal bothers. 

Despite the official and donnish stum 
bling blocks, it 1s a well-known fact that 
ways of 


there are plenty of getting 


around the rules. Both major and minor 


societies present so-called “private pro 
duc tions,” open supposedly only to mem- 


bers and frends, where admission 1s 


not charged but granted when one buys 


program. No 


a remarkably expensive 


“acting leave” is required for these 


shows. Likewise, there are no restrictions 
on reading productions and on working 
backstage in any show. The only really 
effective curb to excesses is the student's 
sense of and freedom 


own proportion, 


does not always lead to responsibility 
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[he attitude of the academic world of 
Oxford toward student drama, it must 
be admitted, is not entirely negative. 
hxtracurricular activities are considered 
a fundamental part of an Oxford educa- 
tion, and students are expected to take 
part in them. After all, a little more 
familarity with Shakespeare or the 
Grecks can perhaps benefit a student, 
and a love of good drama is considered 
in some circles one mark of a cultivated, 
mature gentleman. A top-rate produc- 
tion brings some glory to the University 
or college, so the dons are frequently 
willing to let the local society take over 
their private gardens for a week or two 
to tackle Shakespeare or Aristophanes 
And capital for productions sometimes 
comes from Senior Common Room funds 
or even from the pockets of the dons 
themselves. Alumni, too, occasionally 
serve as theatrical “angels.” 

At the root of the official attitude to- 
ward student drama is a paradox which 
could be compared to the whole ap- 
proach to the rules concerning the hours 
students must keep while at college. The 
college gates close at midnight, and stu- 
dents are not allowed in or out after 
that hour. On the other hand, most col- 
leges can be entered by climbing over 
walls and through barbed wire entangle- 
ments, and students are almost expected 
to avail themselves of this method of 
entry when necessary. Caught at it, 
they can be punished or even “sent 
down,” but if they get away with it 
(and most do), no one objects, and col- 
lege officials just smile blandly and let 
it pass. And so, the University frowns 
with one side of its face and makes hard 
rules but slyly ignores the great loop- 
holes through which student actors, di- 
rectors, and technicians slip deftly onto 
the luring boards. Oxford, of course, is 
filled with just such paradoxes, and so, 
for that matter, 1s all of England 
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VIII 

The Oxford student arrives at his 
University having been exposed in a 
greater or lesser degree to a live drama 
widely accepted as both entertainment 
and culture. Great Britain is not large, 
and professional theatrical companies 
tour it constantly. Trips to London and 
Stratford are comparatively easy for the 
student, and prices of theatre tickets low 
enough for the student to see a good 
play for as little as thirty-five cents. In 
addition, it is quite possible that he lives 
in a town with a repertory company, so 
that he has come to accept the theatre 
as a usual and necessary institution in 
a community, not a rare and expensive 
freak. The community theatre move- 
ment is strong and well-organized in 
Britain, so the student has more than 
likely had experience acting or working 
backstage with his neighbors and friends. 
Finally, particularly if he attended one 
of the better “public” schools, he is 
aware of the classical drama. It is a 
rare public school in Britain that does 
not put its students through a produc- 
tion of Twelfth Night or Julius Caesar. 
Arguments can be made that the youth- 
ful players are in no position to under- 
stand or interpret these plays fully, par- 
ticularly when they are directed by 
hookish schoolmasters with little stage 
sense. However, in contrast to an Amer- 
ican whose high school stage experience 
probably never went beyond Janie and 
What a Life, the Oxford freshman may 
have already had a crack at playing 
Brutus. The value of such an experience 
may be honestly questioned, but at the 
very least, the student has learned that 


Brutus belongs on a stage and not in a 
library. He knows that Brutus is a 
three-dimensional character and not 
somebody in a book. Familiarity with 
classical drama stems not only from 
schools with classical roots but from a 
professional theatre willing and able to 


fee 
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stage the great dramas and from a gov- 
ernment willing to subsidize an Old Vic 
or a Stratford so that the past may live 
and standards be maintained. 

Given this sort of background, the Ox- 
ford freshman appears on the scene 
primed for the lively theatrical life await- 
ing him. His training may be slim, but 
his enthusiasm and appreciative powers 
are strong, and from them spring both 
the favorable and unfavorable sides of 
Oxford University drama. The passion 
for classical drama leads student groups 
to launch hurriedly into great plays with 
inadequate understanding of how they 
can best be brought to life on a stage 
They tend to look upon Shakespeare, 
for example, as something to be spoken 
rather than acted, and though they gen- 
erally speak the lines quite well, they 
fail again and again to recognize that 
the art of acting 1s a harmonious fusion 
of the visual aspects of communication 
as well as the verbal. The amateurs 
take their classic playscript, stand stiffly 
on a makeshift stage, and say the words 
The results are frequently horrible. The 
love of classical drama occasionally leads 
to choices which are hard to justify for 
amateurs. Obscure Elizabethan plays are 
seen, for example, plays which ought to 
have remained on the library shelves o1 
which should be handled only by cau- 
tious and experienced professionals 

No harm is done to the plays by ill- 
conceived productions, for they are dur- 
able things And to some degree, little 
harm is done to the students who, when 
their show is over, can take a trip to 
London and see the great actors demon- 
strating how it should be done. The per- 
ceptive ones learn. But not all of them 
are perceptive, nor do they all recog- 
nize their own errors. Oxford offers no 


way to learn other than by comparison 
and self-analysis. Only the intuitively 
self-perceptive can really benefit from 
their own mistakes and apply what they 


are 


see on the professional Stage to their own 
future efforts. 

Almost all the plays are directed by 
undergraduates, and this is evident. The 
situation frequently develops into what 
H. Darkes Albright of Cornell Univer- 
sity used to shudder at and call, “the 
blind leading the blind,” untutored di- 
rectors directing untutored actors. With 
such a demand for production, almost 
any young man with nerve can direct a 
play, and a great many do. At one end 
of the seale, we can see the drab, dull, 
ill-conceived productions where the ac- 
tors line up (usually facing the foot 
lights) and go through the motions, get 
ting in each other’s way, drifting around 
the stage, and committing every known 
stage blunder and some original ones 
besides. At the other end of the seale, 
we can see the astounding virtuoso et- 
forts of the would-be Reinhardt who has 
read a book of Craig’s and decides to put 
principles into action. He spends a lot 
of money, he invents tricky light effects, 
he gets someone to design startling seen- 
ery, he moves his players around with 
dazzling style, and he usually commits 
artistic rape on the playseript—af he 
considers it at all. This frightfully clever 
young man often goes into the profession 
on the strength of his undergraduate 
dazzle and flame. Like the actor, the 
student director who can learn from his 
mistakes is bound to prosper. But he 
foo seldom learns what he is doing 
wrong. He thinks that the wild applause 
for him when he takes a bow on closing 
night and the pleasant notices in the 
local press are plain indications of his 
genius. And who can tell him that they 
are not? 

Oxford theatre sometimes has the ap- 
pearance of a grand, over-blown anarchy 
without directions or standards, an an- 
archy totally dependent upon the talents 
and whims of whoever happens along 
to take momentary charge. It doesn’t 
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get better year by year, for there is no 
way to crystallize achievements the way 
a very good drama department (and on- 
ly a very good one) can do. A talented 
undergraduate actor or director comes to 
Oxford, he blazes across the skies meteor- 
like, and he is gone, and no one is the 
The whole business will have to 
the 
kach dramatic production is a 


WISE, 
be completely recapitulated next 
time. 
unique product standing in lonely gran- 
deur, and nobody learns from experi- 
ence other than his own, because there is 
no way to transmit it. It would be com- 
parable to each student of higher mathe- 
matics having to work out for himself 
every step from Euclid’s first axioms on 
up. Lacking continuity, the distant past 
becomes last year, and when a student 
is in his third and final year at Oxford, 
the lo« al press 1s likely to refer to the 
parts he played as a freshman as his 
“early work.” It’s all good fun, of course, 
but to an American bred in an efficiency- 
worshipping culture, it is also a colossal 
waste of soft talent and hard money 
Now the two major societies can main- 
tain some standards, but no program can 
be envisioned for more than the imme- 
diate term ahead; it is simply impossibl 
to do this when almost sole leadership 
comes from students who are club offi- 
cers for one year and who are at Ox- 
ford for three. O.U.D.S. 


be stuffy, clubby, and a private show- 


only tends to 


case for the students who run it; sell, 
OUDS 
in stunning style and with perceptive 
E.T.C., on the 
hand, tends too often to emphasize the 


can handle a classical drama 


Vigor—at times. other 
“Expermental” part of its name to the 
detriment of the “Theatre” part. Virtuo- 
so directors are forever sailing off into a 
dazzling cul de sac or two—interesting 
to be sure, but outside the mainstream 
of drama and too often little more than 
and startling dead-end 


unique stops 


Sull, they often make for exciting shows, 
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and if sheer emotional stimulation is one 
criterion of theatre, Oxford doesn’t fail 
to provide its share. 

Almost everybody in Oxford knows 
there are far too many productions, but 
nobody knows how to reduce the num- 
ber. Recently, a student critic on the 
Isis complained that “there are simply 
too many plays. We have in Oxford an 
average maximum of twenty actors who 
. . We have a small 
select body who are capable of executing 


are worth seeing. 


a lighting plot and carving scenery to 
schedule. We have at least two people 

who are capable of moving actors 
about the stage.” The inevitable result 
of this mixture of limited talent and un- 


limited enthusiasm is “a steady and ex- 


pensive stream of inept productions built 


around two or three medium competent 
actors.” This is undeniably the case. For 
every fine, well-produced show you see 
in Oxford, you must suffer through half 
a dozen ill-conceived and half-produced 
dramatic abortions. As another local 
critic pointed out, “One great play and 
two or three good amateur actors do 
not a living drama make.” He concluded, 
“Enthusiasm, alas, is never enough.” And 
yet, the picture is not without its bright 
side, 


At the Oxford 
stands the proposition that the student 


core of University 
must to a great degree educate himself. 


Attendance at lectures is a matter of 
personal choice, and the weekly sessions 
with the tutor are more directive than 
informative; rather than giving knowl- 
edge, they point out where knowledge 
may be found and perhaps suggest what 
the student might do with it when he 
finds it. The real education comes most 
significantly during those hours when 
the student is quietly alone with a book 
and only slightly less so when he is as- 
sociating with his peers at the Union de- 
bates, in the scores of clubs and socie- 


ties, over a comfortable glass of sherry 
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in his rooms, or perhaps on a_ chilly 
afternoon seated in number two posi- 
tion in his college boat on the Isis. Free- 
dom is offered to the student; what he 
does with it is largely up to him. Free- 
dom allows anarchy to develop, but it 
almost permits the growth of brilliance 
and even genius. 


And this all applies to undergraduate 
theatre. 
there is a dearth of standards, there 1s 


Of course, there is anarchy, 
too much production, too little crafts- 
manship, too much uncontrolled virtuo- 
sity, too much dissipated effort. There 1s 
unmatched How- 


almost opportunity, 


ever short the enthusiasm falls, it 1s 
aimed in the right direction. Out of the 
genuine student interest in the classical 
drama comes the energy to take up the 
great plays, to touch them, work with 
them, to soak up their qualities by the 
familiarity that 
breed. They are not distant monuments 


only acting them can 
but immediate treasures, known and sin- 


cerely appreciated, alive and vital 


Oxford 


snobbish: 


education is to this extent 
it aims to make its deepest 
mark on the superior student and cares 
little for the others. Hit or miss, its 
theatre seems adapted to the same end 
Oxford is no place for the common man, 
but it is a heaven on earth for the un- 


common one. 


While one cannot defend the absence 
of a good university theatre and a chau 
of drama at Oxford, one can only admire 
the courage of the Oxford undergrad- 
uates who must create their own the- 
And 
one can note their frequent SUCCESSES 
The O.U.D.S. Hippolytus in 


example, was offered in a new transla- 


atre out of enthusiasm and daring 
1955, for 
tion by an undergraduate, a translation 


which deserved the praise it received 


from London press. Later on, a reading 


was given of another student translation 
of Plautus’ The Prisoners of War, with 


20% 


original music for the songs and inter- 
ludes by an undergraduate. No one as- 
signed these tasks, no credit was given, 
no M.F.A. was awarded, the official Unt- 
versity took little note. Another student 
not long ago decided that he wanted to 
produce The Soldier's Tale, the opera- 
play-ballet by C. F. 


This production demanded 


Ramuz and Igor 
Stravinsky 
exceptional acting, dancing, a tricky set- 
ting, and music from a well-trained ot 
chestra. Almost alone, the student gath- 
ered interested people around him, or- 
ganized his. production, with effort found 
a group to sponsor It, and presented two 
performances of one of the most exciting 
theatrical experiences ever to be offered 
in Oxford, a rare presentation of a beau 
tiful and too seldom seen work of art 
Oxford could thank only the enthusiasm 
talented un- 
One of the 
most remarkable shows this writer saw 
Mea 

ure for Measure done by Magdalen Col 


and determination of one 


dergraduate for its treat 
at Oxford was a student-directed 


lege in its lovely old deer park. Making 


imaginative use of an old gate in the 
stone wall surrounding the park, the di- 
rector (an American Fulbright Scholar, 
hy the way) interpreted the play so as 
to give a rich vitality to pages of text 
which to many playgoers have always 


seemed better left in the books than put 


on a stage. Oxford sets the conditions 
for the emergence of brilliance. These 
conditions allow also for the production 
of mountains of mediocrity. But brl 


liance is never completely lost sight of 


and pops up again and again, often 
where least expected, 

So the final judgment of Oxford the 
atre must be more favorable than not 
In spite of the obvious advantages of a 
university theatre and a department of 
drama, in spite of the anarchy, in spite 
of the waste, Oxford does produce qual- 


ity. In spite of the amateurish, fool- 


| 
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hardy daring, in spite of the prehistoric 
conditions which must be endured in the 
“theatres” availabel to the students, in 
spite of the short-sightedness, the snob- 
bishness, and the adolescent petulance, 
in spite of everything, quality emerges 
And these 


redeeming virtues remain the strongest 


once more and once more, 


memories. This has probably been true 


for a long time at Oxford (most every- 
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thing at Oxford has been around for a 
long time—except the students); for 
when Charles I visted the University in 
1636 and saw a student-acted play called 
Passtons Calmed or The Floating Island 
produced in Christ Church Hall, Arch- 
bishop Laud reported that Lord Carnar- 
von gave the balanced opinion of the 
show that “it was the worst that he ever 
saw, but one that he saw at Cambridge.” 


The Advantages of Shrinkage 


That there has been a shrinkage in acting since the days of Burbage, al- 
most everyone will admit. That, from the point of view of modern audiences, 
Shakespeare has benefited by this shrinkage seems no less obvious. As playgoers 
we have been trained to realism even as our actors have been. The ranter, the 
seedy fellow who looked like a mildewed edition of Daniel Webster, the kind 
of player Percy Hammond once described as a Shakespearean oboe has gone 
forever. So have the unrehearsed, raggle-taggle producuons through which he 
used to chant, We may lack such single actors as our grandparents knew, but my 
firm conviction is that the best of our contemporary Shakespearean productions 


are better than the best they saw. 
York: W. W. Norton, 1998), p. 24 


John Mason Brown, Two on the Aisle (New 
Quoted by permission. 
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THEATRE IN ATHENS TODAY 


MARCELLINE KRAFCHICK 


Everyone is familiar with the early 
history of Greek drama, and thousands 
of books have been written in every lan- 
guage on the subject. If one tries, how- 
ever, to discover something about Greck 
drama as it is today, he will learn that 
even the most thorough and compre 
hensive works written in English on 
present world drama ignore the activity 
of the modern theatre in Athens. Not 
knowing what to expect, and equipped 
with notebook, a letter of introduction 
to the Greek Center of The Internation. 
al Theatre Institute, and three or four 
words in Greek, I went to Athens for 
nine days in April to see what is going 
on in their theatre world — now. 

Because of Greece's occupation by 
Turkey for about four centuries, mod 
ern Greek theatre began late in relation 
to other European countries, most of 
which had managed to keep alive some 
tradition of native drama since the mid- 
dle ages. Beginning in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, therefore, short 
ly after the nation gained political inde 
pendence (1830), the modern Greek the 
atre imitated the established French and 
Italian theatres, particularly the French, 


Marcelline Krafchick has recently returned from 
a year of study in the English and Drama De 
partments at Bristol University, England, on a 
Fulbright Scholarship. She now holds a gradu 
ate assistantship in the Department of Dramatic 
Art at the Unwersity of North Carolina, where 
she is Publicity Director for The Carolina 


Play makers 


and although it has now become mature 
and independent, it still resembles the 
French in manner of presentation and 
acting. 


‘There are more than 1,000,000 people 
in Athens, half of them living in outly 
ing districts; the half-million in 
Athens there are eight theatres, each of 
which gives eleven performances every 


for 


weck. ‘These are: The National The 
atre of Greece (the only subsidized the 
atre); the Kotopoulis (formerly the 


Rex, re-named for the recently deceased 
actress), a large and rather commercial 
theatre; the Katerinas, with the 
pany of Mrs. Katerina; the Kentrikon; 
the Art (or Arena) Theatre; the Costa 
Moussouris, with the company and di- 
the ‘The. 


com 


rection of Costa Moussouris; 
atre Argyropoulis, also called Logothe- 
tidis, with the company and direction 
of Basil (Vasili) Logothetidis; and the 
\thenon, or Athens Theatre, the newest, 
a very small theatre which opened in 


the autumn of 1954. 


It was the last, the Athens Theatre, 
which caught my attention on my first 
day in the city; as [ glanced through 
“The Weck in Athens” 


I noticed that it was performing a mod. 


theatre section, 


ern American play in translation, Deep 
Ave the Roots. 


a problem; it is tucked in among exclu 


Finding the theatre was 


sive hotels, luxurious cafes, and large 


tourist shops in the most fashionable 
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section of the city, and one might easily 
pass by its tiny entrance, especially if he 
is unable to read the Greek letters on 
the sign. Once inside, | was conducted 
auditorium, sat through the 
last half-hour of a rehearsal of Robert 
Sherriff's End, the 
producer, Marius Ploritis, who, as I had 


into the 


Journey's and met 
guessed by his selection of plays, speaks 
English well. 

The small theatre, holding four hun 
dred, is simple and modern, unelabor 
ate yet stylish, provided with comforta 
ble quilted seats of the non-stationary 
metal type. I was interested to learn 
that the room had been converted from 
a nightclub, which fact explained the 
red quilted doors and the long sofa built 
into a side wall. The stage is very small, 
its greatest limitation being the lack of 
space around the playing area; the man 
agement plans to extend it by several 
yards and enlarge the auditorium as 
well. The theatre, 
commercially because of its size, opened 


not very successful 
in October of 1954 with a production 
of Black Chiffon, which was not well 
received by the audience, perhaps be 
unfamiliar psychological 
complexities. “The 
nearly the same throughout the season, 


cause of its 
remains 


company 
and the run of a play depends only on 
its individual success, which has proved 
virtually unpredictable at this theatre, 
the nature of the audience itself varying 
with each play and the leading actor. 


After carefully reading the play at 
the nearby American Library, I attend 
ed the Greek performance, beginning at 
qi3o (whic h, I discovered, means 9:45). 
[he usher who took me to my seat said 
“Your ticket,” in indicating 
two things: (1) Americans and English 
attend the theatre, out of 


English, 


occasionally 
curiosity, I imagine, since tew of them 
learn Greek; and (2) I don’t look Greek. 

The play was introduced by a loud, 
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oriental gong, “Whanged” at 9:45, and 
as soon as the curtain opened, I noticed 
that the spotlights installed in a large 
circular opening in the ceiling brought 
too much light into the house, making 
it possible for the actors to see the audi- 
ence. The play itself is not bad, in spite 
of trite devices and stock characters, as 
well as a lack of magnitude in treating 
its problem. The American Negro wat 
hero who returns to face the problem of 
discrimination in the South is idealized, 
and the fact that the actor was a famil 
handsome Greek with his skin 
somewhat darkened have in- 
creased for the Greek spectator the poig- 
nancy of the injustices dealt him. 

The 


well-dressed, conservative, quiet group, 


iar, 
must 


audience was a_ middle-class, 
not openly responsive like the Italians 
or the French. The Greek theatre fol 
lows the Western European custom of 
having a curtain call after each act, and 
the audience did not applaud very long, 
suggesting to an ignorant stranger that 
they did not like the play. At the end, 
however, I looked around to see nearly 
every pair of eyes filled with tears, and 
many handkerchiefs were dampened be. 
fore the final curtain fell. Although ob 
viously extremely moved, they applaud. 
ed for a very short time and left thei 
seats and the theatre almost the moment 
the curtain dropped; this I found they 
did at every production except the one 
at which they had to wait for the royal 


family to leave first. 


It would be easy, I am afraid, to list 


the technical and artistic flaws in the 
production: makeup, movement, sound 
effects, placement on the stage, frequent 
ly melodramatic acting, the general un- 
realistic performance of realistic 
script. But it 
into detail; in the realistic style, the 
modern Greek theatre has simply not 


There is something very 


would be foolish to go 


yet “arrived.” 


he 
4 
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fresh and sincere in their interpretation, 
and for most earlier types of drama 
their manner would be appropriate (one 
doesn't, for example, present Corneille 
realistically). Instead of, like English and 
American producers, regarding the au- 
dience as the “fourth wall” 
against whom the actor is free to turn 
his back, this director placed all the 
furniture on a the stage 
facing the auditorium squarely and di- 
rectly. Each actor always faced the audi- 


invisible 


line across 


ence to some degree, even when speak- 
ing to another who was the same dis- 
tance downstage. One cannot, however, 
overlook some good bits of acting and 
several good touches in the production. 
This play had not been directed by Mr. 
like the others, se- 


Ploritis, but 


lected by him. 


was, 


Besides being a director, Mr. Ploritis 
is a journalist and one of the five trans- 
lators in Greece who do all the foreign 
plays for the Athens theatres. His small 
new theatre is apparently faced with 
more problems than any other in the 
city; there are great inconveniences im- 
posed by the size of the stage and work. 
ing space, most important of which is 
the limiting of the selection to single-set 
plays; and there is the problem of ward- 
‘The 
their own clothing in the modern plays 
(this fact proved amusing in the in- 
the 


actors are 


robe. responsible for 


stance of the wedding dress in 
American play which no Southern belle 
ever imagined). One example of the 
difficulties presented to Mr. Ploritis is 
that although Journey's End conveni 
ently takes place in a small battle dug 
out without changing scene, he had the 
problem of finding army uniforms from 
World War I, which he managed to do 


somehow. 


The next theatre that caught my at 


tention was the National ‘Theatre of 


Greece, which promised to provide the 
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sharpest contrast to the other theatre in 
history, size, and equipment, being gov- 
ernment subsidized and supervised. ‘This 
theatre, which began functioning in 
igo1, and re-opened permanently in 
1930, made a very favorable impression 
in the United States during its visit with 
Katina Paxinou in 1952. 

At the theatre on St. Constantine 
Street nearly everyone spoke English, 
perhaps as a result of the recent tour, 
and I was warmly received by a crew of 
hospitable secretaries. Mr. ‘Terzakis, Di- 
rector of the Repertory, who, I later 
learned, is also a well-known writer, was 
extremely pleasant and helpful, giving 
me a book on the history of the theatre, 
inviting me to a performance, and put- 
ting his secretary at my disposal to show 
me around the building for as much 
time as I needed. 

The 
than I had expected, holding 845, but 


auditorium is slightly smaller 


is so constructed (in an incomplete 
horse-shoe shape) that every seat pro 
vides a good view; the high ceiling is 
elaborate, and eight round paintings of 
angels surround an enormous crystal 
chandelier. The interesting stage invites 
the theatre-lover to spend a great deal 
of time studying it, and with the aid of 
technicians 


English-speaking pro- 


ceeded accordingly. (1 was amused at 
the thought of an American stage-crew 
learning Greek. )The theatre is an ex. 
tremely flexible one, and it appears that 
there are no production challenges it is 
The 


over fifty feet high and there is a great 


not prepared to meet. stage is 
deal of storage and working space in 
the wings and behind the acting area, 
including a large store room which is 
shut off from the wings during perform. 
ances by a huge iron curtain. A net- 
work of staircases and scaffolding leads 
to the flyspace; there is a piano in the 


wings, and space for a small orchestra 
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just off-stage. Everything seems move 
able and fluid: a large cyclorama or 
panorama-cloth can be drawn complete 
ly around the back of the acting area, 
and with twenty-five spots and a few 
projected moving clouds, the effect of 
what the Greeks called the 


is entirely convincing. Lhe stage uses a 


“horizon” 


total of 120 lights; the spot and flood bat 


above the proscenium opening moves 


up and down from about 12/4 to over 
15% leet, depending on the needs of the 
set. The signal apparatus is all on one 
modern board, and is connected to an 


sound- reproducing set-up 


elaborate 
which has its amplifier at the back of 
the stage. The thunderanachine is a tall, 
rather stately old square wooden column 
in which a series of iron balls is dropped 
obstacles (out 


down on alternating 


but also 


dated they are 


charming): 
equipped with the usual revolving ap 


paratus for wind and rain sounds 


The stage floor, an important factor 
in the mobility of the whole working 
unit, Contains two sections in the down 
stage area, cight fect by thirty-nine feet 
each, which are on elevators, enabling 
parts of the set to be changed during a 
Such 


trees can be quickly placed on or taken 


scenery es as 


performance 
off the stage by means of a set of con 
cealed pulley tracks running across the 
floor, the ropes being hand-drawn from 
the sides, All these expedients are neces 
sary to maintain the pace of a comedy 
like The Merry Wires of 


current production, which calls for (in 


Windsor, thre 


this interpretation) ten scene changes 


Arriving at the theatre to find police 
lining the streets to hold back the vast 
crowds, I began to wonder at the extent 
to which Greek hospitality will go, until 
I learned that the royal family was (also) 
coming to this performance. My seat was 
row, not far from their 


in the second 


box, where the popular and clegant oc- 
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cupants were greeted with enthusiastic 
applause. The man who translated this 
play and Macheth, also currently play- 
ing in Athens, Shakes- 
peare’s plays, Mr. Ploritis had told me, 
and executes very close prose and verse 


does many of 


translations. 


the 


curtain this time, was unique; there was 


The set, from the other side of 
no attempt at realism, and the designer 
had approached the play from a story 
book picture angle. The set and costumes 
were not of the fairy-tale 
Night's 
clear lines everywhere. 


(Midsumme) 


Dream) type, but had sharp, 


Lhe unrealistic 
colors were never pink-and-blue, but 
rather deep, yet milky, apricot, aqua, 
yellow, cocoa, etc., giving the appear 


ance of neither an oil nor a water 
color but a tempera painting. The ef 
fect was unified and charming, and just 


as successful in its own way as the ragged 


realism sometimes attempted — with 
Shakespeare's comedies. 
Ihe play opened delightfully with 


dancing pipers, introducing the spec 
tator into another world. For those who 
would say that Shakespeare's comedies 
depict real people in our own real world, 
may T suggest that for the Greek people 
the Elizabethans are in another (ex 
ternal) world, and this is not one of 
Shakespeare's most “universal” plays 
Phe makeup and costumes, trom the 
second row, looked professionally first 
class, particularly those of Falstaff, who 
was the statue at Saratford-on-Avon alive 
and in full color, Apparently much re 
search had gone into the costuming, and 
headwear, particular, 


the women's 


was authentic in every detail. The fine 


sense of color grouping was exemplified 


in the use of the same “apricot” tone in 


Fenton's hat, part of Mistress Anne's 


headpiece, and a panel ot her dress 


(The love speeches ot these two were 


pes. 
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accompanied by appropriate music from 
the sinall orchestra offstage.) 


The scene changes, as one would 
expect, were smooth and quick, the set 
sliding off via the ropes like oil over a 
rock, while the cyclorama curtain be 
hind gave the perfect illusion of an 
open-air background. The trame of the 
set was permanent, the center changing, 
with almost the effect of a proscenium 
within a proscenium, Three steps down- 
stage were used effectively for asides and 
part of the action. The house was again 
rather light, and the actors were openly 
conscious of the audience, which in this 
type of play proved a more favorable 
Ihe 


together, 


condition than in the realistic one 


entire company worked well 


including the child-actors, who were 
unusually talented and poised; the in 
corporation of pastoral dances and sing 
ing was suitable and pleasing, partic 
ularly the ending dance. On the whole, 
I should think Shakespeare would have 
been greatly pleased at this interesting 
interpretation, even though, as my 
have been “all Greek" 


case, it would 


to him. 


Backstage at the Argyropoulis The 
atre betore a matinee (6:30) perform 


Mr. 


meet 


ance of a modern Greek comedy, 
Ploritis acted as translator in my 

Basil 
actor in what might be freely translated 


ing with Logothetidis, leading 
as Friday the 13th. The theatre tradition 
popular in Western Europe and the 
United States, that of having a director 
specifically to interpret, direct, and co 
ordinate the production by the compa 
ny, has not been completely adopted, 
and as often as not the leading actor ot 
actress of the company is also director 
Such is the case with Mr. Logothetidis, 
aman of the theatre for over thirty-five 


years, Greece's bestknown, best-loved 


comedy actor, ‘star of stage, scrcen and 


radio.” 


The charming actor-director greeted 
us warmly in his dressing room only a 
the stage, sitting at a 
fully 
twenty minutes betore the performance. 


few trom 


chess board, made-up, about 
Proving consistent with the usual over- 
whelming Greek hospitality, he had a 
tall glass of orangeade brought to me, 
ticket 


for the performance, and put himself 


along with a second-row center 
and his theatre at my disposal. Reading 
introduction to him as 


Hellen 


was genuinely as 


my letter of 
President of the Centre ol 


in my work as | was in his. Mr. Ploritis’s 


interested 
usefulness as translator was hardly more 
important than his usefulness in adding 
the information about Mr. Logothetidis 


which he modestly tended to overlook. 


A medal on the actor's dressing-room 
wall acknowledges his performance in 
one hundred Greek plays, a relatively 
small portion of the total of over one 
thousand plays he has been in, aside 
He has acted in the U. S., 


on tour with the late Mrs. Kotopoulis 


from films. 


and, he remarked with a smile, he had 
sometimes done “straight drama carly 
in his career, only when his employers 
that he 


\ triendly and gracious little 


weren't aware was chiefly a 


comedian 


man whose eyes radiate good nature 


and humor without concealing thei 


wisdom and perception, he has given 
valuable help to many new actors and 
playwrights. He uses the same company 
in all of his plays (probably many of 
which are written for his group), and 
the actors have developed a natural 
harmony in working together, which I 
later evident 


in the production 


Betore returning to his own theatre, 
Mr. Ploritis told me the plot outline in 
next 


Mous 


English of this play and of the 


one | was to see, at qQi4o at the 


sourt Theatre. 


Qnce in my seat, | was rather sur 


prised by the imposingly large and 


colorful advertisements over all the 
walls, around the proscenium border, 
and on the outside curtain. The theatre 
is long and narrow, and the balcony, 
which has only two rows, is set very 
far back. The large stage was convince. 
ingly converted into a modern, middle 
class living and dining room, and later 
a modern office, by extremely  well- 
executed sets which may be praised for 


their good taste and neat simplicity 


‘The actors displayed a genuine comic 


spirit, and, working beautifully to 
gether, seemed to enjoy themselves im- 
mensely. Again the house was not very 
dark, and the actors spoke half to one 
another, half to the audience, occasion- 
ally glancing at the first few rows. 
Laughing at one another's jokes, to 
gether with the audience they seemed to 
form “one great big happy family.” 
Fach supporting 
comedy stylist in his own right, but 
they have worked together long enough 


have 


player was fine 


and are harmonious enough to 
established a symphonic balance; each 
is the instrument of a different type of 
humor, all strengthening the central 
comic situation and complementing the 
leading actor. 


Phe style, with all the chairs again 
facing the audience directly, was one 
which required some adjustment from 
an American spectator, but it has much 
although I couldn't 


to sav for itself; 


understand more than six words (an 
increase of two since 1 had arrived), 1 
have never laughed harder at a comedy 
reminiscent of 


way Johnson's 


In a 
comedy of humours, the play includes 
a superstitious hero: a tall, stately, and 
beautiful blonde wife (played by the 
company's charming leading lady, Ilva 
Lyvykou); a whining, complaining 
maid; a sarcastic but devoted secretary 


a “back-slapping,”” ever-smiling friend 
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a quietly parastic friend, and others; 
but the humor is associated more with 
delightfully expressive gestures, actions, 
and facial attitudes, 


The story is that of a moderately 
successful businessman who is visited 
during a card-game with some friends by 
4 tramp who had gone to school with 
him years before. While the tramp is 
in the house, helping himself to all the 
food, the man and his wife begin win- 
ning consistently; the hero, 
extremely decides that 


the visitor must stay, since he obviously 


money 
superstitious, 


brings good luck. For weeks the tramp 
is treated like a royal guest, outfitted 
in the hero’s best suits (wrapped twice 
around his waist), while a series of 
coincidences in home and business keep 
the host convinced of the miracle. When 
the coincidences reverse and everything 
goes wrong, the situation becomes more 
complicated and hilarious, until every- 
one deserts or threatens to desert the 


hero, curing him of his belief in 


superstitions. 


One cannot forget the way each friend 
and employee, trained carefully over the 
vears, automatically complies with the 
rituals, 
gestures, phrases, and customs based on 


hero's insistence on certain 
his superstitutions; for example, having 
10 step over but never on a threshhold 
when entering, each character, some- 
times forgetting and having to return 
and re-enter, makes a magnificent panto- 
mime scene at every entrance. Another 
excellent bit of pantomime is displayed 
by the leading actor in the scene in 
which the tramp peacefully in 
the living room; the winning hero runs 
in each time he collects a stack of coins 
at the card table and more 
gratitude than the previous time, finally 
kissing him, as the 
snores on. Another unforgettable 


picture is that of the sniveling, whining 


expresses 


elatedly tramp 


aia 
| 
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maid, carrying a patched suitcase and 
wearing a tatered kerchief, crying as she 
is about to leave the employer to whom 
she is devoted, still by automatic reflex 
executing the ritual mannerisms set by 
his superstitions. The leading lady, al- 
ways calm, beautiful, dignified, and 
“above it all,”” provided a fine stabilizing 
factor, and her humor was the only one 
I missed completely by not knowing the 
language. (Mrs. Lyvykon 
studying cinema at the University of 
California.) 


has a son 


A blessing for any playwright, Mr. 
Logothetidis gives Giorgios Roussos, 
author of the play, what a_ beautiful 
woman gives a hair stylist: inspiration 
to use the subject’s inherent qualities to 
create a work of art, and confidence that 
the subject will bring out the best in the 
creator's efforts. He is naturally funny, 
and the audience loves him to an extent 
that one does not often have the pleas- 
ure of witnessing; besides loudly ap- 
plauding at his first appearance on the 
stage, it seems to “beam” in unison 
for him thereafter. He presents the true 
comic concept: a view of a man with 
whom one can sympathize and identify 
himself, who is made to appear ridic- 
ulous by an absurd deviation from the 
normal, in this case an exaggerated be- 
lief in superstitions. More loveable and 
less pathetic than Chaplin's characteri- 
zations, Logothetidis never approaches 
the slap-stick; a sort of comic Willie 
Loman, he is the the 


I imagine that, like me, 


“everyman” of 
middle-class. 
the rest of the audience never noticed 
that we were sitting on hard wooden 
seats, 


After the matinee performance, [ ran 
about five blocks to the Costa Moussouri 
Theatre for the next play I was to see, 
forgetting again that all the theatres 
minutes late, 


begin fifteen or twenty 


The atmosphere was more sophisticated 


21% 


than at the other theatres, consistent 
with the selection of the play, a modern 
comedy translated from the French by 
Mr. Ploritis, Fighth Wife. The theatre 
is decorated in the latest modern style, 
with indirect lighting over the stage; 
the auditorium is very shallow but wide, 
in direct contrast to the theatre from 
which I had just come; in this case the 
nearly too close to the 


balcony was 


medium-sized stage. 


This time 
pletely dark during the performance, 
and, as one would expect, the acting 


the house remained com- 


was more realistic, more confined to the 
illusion of the stage-world created, prob- 
ably the closest acting in the city to 
what we know as realism. [he sophisti- 
cated audience appeared to enjoy the 
high comedy, which was impossible, of 
course, for me_ to follow, since it 
depended more on conversation than 
on action. The that of the 
scheming of a clever young French girl 


story is 


to make her marriage to an oft-wedded 
American millionaire a permanent one. 
As the American, Mr. Moussouri re- 
sisted the temptation of the usual ex- 
aggeratedly loud clothes and swaggering 
manner, but kept the satire more subtle, 
restricting it mostly to dialogue. 


‘The Arts (“Technis’) Theatre, under 
the of Charles Koun, was 
presenting three one-act plays of Chekov, 
including the delightful farce, The An- 
theatre 


direction 


niversary. A three-sided arena 
with simple seats like those at the Athens 
Theatre, it has only about 240 places, 
six rows of twenty, ten, and ten. The 
very small stage is equipped with twenty 
spotlights placed on two columns in the 
audience, and the set is simple and 
fundamental: for these plays a table, a 
chair, a window and a portrait painted 
on the single wall. The acting perform- 
ance did not take advantage of nearly 
enough of the opportunities provided 
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in the scripts lor stage business, but the 
actors, with nothing in the way of 
“good theatre” to support them, did 


sustain attention by their lively dialogue 


After the successful treatment I had 
seen of Shakespeare's comedy, was 
looking forward to an Athenian produc 
tion of one of the tragedies, Macheth, 
at the Rex, on Kotopoulis Theatre, Built 
as an annex to the Red Cinema and 
reached via an clevator, the theatre is 
fairly large, with a good-sized stage the 
depth of which was never revealed to 
the audience in this play, most of the 
scenes being played against a painted 
curtain about mid-way upstage, The 
most memorable thing about the 
production was the elaborate and ef 
fective use of lighting, which constituted 
a most vital part of it. The acting, made 
subordinate to the spectacular staging, 
was second-rate, and even the ex 
travagant sing Could not make the cake 
taste better. The construction of the 
stage was such that two series of thre 
steps (rising downstage and descending 
upstage) provided an effective means of 
making the “stage picture’ more varied 


and balanced 


Ihe first scene, like several later ones, 
was played on a bare stuge with clouds 
projected on the background; — the 
dramatic disappearance of the witches 
ina terrifying burst of flame indicated 
the manner in which the director had 
chosen to interpret the play, and I was 
happy LE had not come to see Hamlet 
The company seemed to have every 
thing money could buy, including a 
corps of trumpets for fanfares and 
alarms, and exquisite coats of mail 
which would have dazzled Shakespeare's 
company. Lhe projected background 
scenes were quite good, but the director, 
sitting on the tence between the realistic 


and experimental styles, always felt it 


necessary to have something beautiful 
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or theatrically spectacular behind the 
actors, around them, or with them— 
never (understandably) allowing them 
to stand alone on their own merits. 
The rather flatly painted slides of 
mountains, a castle wall, a stained glass 
window, were never so effective, how- 
ever, as the simple torches against the 
bare dark stage occasionally carried by 


the actors 


It occurred to me that some cutting 
had had to be done, since, in speeches 
familiar to me, it was noticeable that 
the Greck language takes about three 
times as many syllables as the English, 
the taster pace of the former sacrificing 
something of Shakespeare’s power. ‘The 
audience remained amazingly quiet and 
motionless throughout the spectacle, the 
tone of which was embodied in the ex 
cessive amount of blood smeared on 
Macbeth’s sword and hands after the 
murder, and Lady Macbeth’s effectively 


inatching red robe 


Phe lighting direction was un- 
doubtedly the most brilliant feature of 
the production, and the spotlights were 
used to single out soliloquies and asides 
against a dark or nearly-dark back 
ground. In the banquet scene, the feast 
was set up before the audience: furni 
ture, dishes, food, ete. (of remarkable 
authenticity) were brought in, while 
torches held by several servants provided 
the only light. The acting, however, 
continued to be unequal to the Spectac le, 
and Lady Macbeth herded out her 
guests harshly and tactlessly, rather 
than pseudo graciously. The picture of 
Macbeth and Lady Macheth sitting 
alone at opposite ends of the long 
banquet table was impressive and some- 
what stylized, again with the aid of 
lighting Ihe sleepwalking. scene 
(again) only looked impressive, with 
Lady Macbeth'’s white robe and lantern 
against a black sky, the doctor and 
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nurse whispering in the shadows at the 
other end of the stage. The good sense 
of “stage picture” was generally up- 
staged by overproduction, and during 
the closing speech, for the first time in 
the play, organ music, loud and melodra 


matic, was introduced, 


Macbeth himself had been interpreted 


on one level only, always too sure ol 


himself, as the lines would suggest on 
the surface, without the subtlety and 
change Shakespeare 
After the performance I thought how 


the Elizabethan audience, which loved 


carefully draws. 


trap doors, ghosts, bloody murders, and 
plenty of action, would have enjoyed 
such a production. Might there not be 
a public today that likes to see this 
done? And if so, should one criticize the 
performance according to standards set 
for another type of audience? If theatre 
is for the people, and a part of the 
people prefers the spectacle, and prob 
have 


ably would not 


Shakespeare merely acted well (by other 


gone to see 


standards), there must be a place in 


theatre for such spectacle as this. 


In the citv of Athens, then, there is 


the theatre for the family, for the 
sophisticate, the intellectual, the lover 
of spectacle, the classic-eminded, — the 


modern-conscious, there is the problem 


play, tragedy, high comedy, low comedy, ’ 


farce, Greek plays, foreign plays, old 
plays, new plays, romanticism, realism, 
there 


tradition, and experiment—and 


were two more theatres I never had an 


Opportunity to see 


The 


channels of audience appeal probably 


fact that there are such diverse 
contributes to the friendly and cooper 
ative relations among the theatre people 
Closely linked bys membership in the 
the 


formed several other organizations with 
The Society of 


active theatre world has 


in itself; these include: 


Actors’ League 


Greek Playwrights 


ai, 
The Drama Critics’ Association, The 
Free (non-subsidized) ‘Theatre Associ 
ation, and The Organization of the 
National Theatre of Greece. Represent 
atives of most aspects of theatre—-writ 


ing, producing, directing, acting, chore 
hold 
Centre 


ography membership in the 
Hellenic of of which Mr. 
Logothetidis is president 

I was invited to two of the meetings 


of LT.1., which seem to be held at 
lunch-time (just before siesta-time) 
nearly every day, in the office of the 


Moussouri ‘Theatre. Among those pres 
ent at my second visit were the author 
of Friday the 13th, who is also treasurer 
of I.1.1., Mr. Logothetidis, Mr. Mous 
souri, several other gentlemen, and 


Mrs 
for the National Opera 


Varouti, choreographer 
(The 


State Theatre), which produces 


Datiana 
Theatre 
Lyric 
the only ballet in the city. A charming 
and extremely interesting young woman, 
Mrs London in 
1952, ballet 
school, and is choreographer for the 
She 


Varouti, who visited 


runs a private classical 


Opera until next year has done 
the choreography for several plays and 
films, including the summer production 
of a Cretan play callled Herotokritus, 
the Spacious National Park Gardens 
Mi Stathis 


Secretary of 


Spiliotopoulos, General 
Bian 


information the 


with 
Greek 


theatre and, just ay important, the spell 


Was generous 


activity of 


ing of the names. Although this was not 


officially lunch, a large plate of deli 


Cucies Was placed on oa .table the 


center of the room and | soon learned 


Greek 
plan, one might call it 


“share-the-fork”’ 
The 


plate of meathalls, shrimp 


custom the 


person 


nearest the 


cheese, etc., stabs one dainty bit with a 


fork and cheerfully stuffs it into the 
nearest idle mouth, continuing around 
the room Phe ceremony was a 


companied by vermouth, although Mr 


Logothetidis asserted, in the first (and 


2i6 


last) English words I heard him speak, 
“I prefer the Scotch whiskey.” 

The link with the distant past of the 
great Gree). theatre is maintained by the 
National Theatre, which holds out- 
door productions of the ancient dramas 
at the original theatres every summer. 
Realizing the impossibility of attaining 
an authentic perform- 
ance, the Theatre prefers to combine 


archaeological 


the ancient musical basis of expression 
and the ritual character of the style, with 
a modern means of using the chorus in 
lyrical function, chanting 


(1) chanting in unison, 


its ancient 
and dancing: 
accompanied by music, elevating, rather 
than imposing on the poetry; (2) danc- 
ing expressive movements derived from 
and defined by the emotional situations 


contained in the text. 
Concerning the future, dramatic 
schools have been established, five pri- 


the 
supported drama schoo! affliated with 
the National The latter 
vides a three-vear course, its teachers 


vate institutions as well as state- 


Theatre. pro- 
including the theatre's director, man- 
ager, actors, and local men of letters. It 
is interesting that an actor cannot enter 
a theatre company without a diploma 
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received by passing an examination read 
by a committee selected by the Ministry 
of Public Education. 


Meanwhile, the people of Athens keep 
the ten playwrights and five translators 
writing, and the eight theatres going 
every night of the weck, with matinees 
on Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, and 
Sunday; tickets are not inexpensive, and 
there are no cheaper gallery seats. It is 
difficult to estimate the value of a ticket 
in the different rate of currency, but 
most seats cost about the price of eighty 
good cigarettes, equivalent to about 
seventy-five cents, but almost a full day’s 
salary for many Greeks. 


Brief and incomplete as it was, my 
visit to Athens proved successful in its 
discovery of the rich, varied, and active 
life of the theatre in that city today. As 
the English artistic nature may general- 
ly incline toward poetry, the Italian to 
vocal music, the German to instrument- 
al music, the Russian to ballet, so the 
Greek nature is tuned to drama, now, 
as it was over 2400 years ago, although 
it was then at a peak of grandeur and 
maturity and is now experiencing a 


very promising youth, 


Definition 


An artist is one who is able to exploit his personal, subjective impressions, 
to find in them that which is significant and objective, and to present them in 


original form.—Maxim Gorky, “Letter 


York: Dover, 1946), p. 188. 


to Stanislavski,” Reminiscences (New 


4 = 
: 
3 
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Be 


JOHN GASSNER 


I 


Several of the most significant events 
of the close of last season, including the 
months, some 
distance, whether 
psychologically, from Broadway, That 
pattern 


summer transpired at 


geographically or 


the figure traceable in their 
nevertheless from the 
“Broadway” should hardly surprise us, 
since Broadway is a state of mind, nearly 
half a century old, and has vet been 
the theatre. 
Shakespearian productions at Stratford 


came loom of 


supplanted in American 
in Connecticut during the summer and 
the late 
Waiting for 


spring and 
Godot 
for instance, went far toward 


productions of 
and The Iceman 
Cometh 
revealing the magnetism—in these in- 
of Broad- 


way even when Broadway conditions of 


stances not at all deplorable 


productions were defied or circum 
vented. 

We may start with the productions of 
The Taming of the Shrew and Meas- 
ure for Measure at Stratford. (I was un- 
able to see the production of King John, 
the first but least liked of the plays of 
the summer festival. This “history play” 
appears to have been staged rather well 
and its failure to arouse enthusiasm 
would not have surprised me even in 
an exemplary production.) It is gratify- 
ing to note that this second season at 


Gassner is the regular contributor of 


in Review.” 


John 
“Broadway 
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Suratiord was immeasurably superior 
to the first and went far toward justify- 
ing the hopes and amazing enterprise 
of Lawrence Langer, the founder of the 
American Shakespeare Festival. And be- 
yond any doubt a major factor in the 
success of the season was the improve- 
the That im- 


provement amounted to the erection of 


ment effected in stage. 
a platform stage in front of the proscen- 
ium, with several stairways descending 
into the area below the level of the stage 
and with an admirably flexible perm- 
anent scenic background made up of 
rows of slats resembling Venetian 
blinds. ‘These could be raised to disclose 
small scenic sections as well as the com 
plete, mainly neutral, “behind-the pros 
The Rouben 
Ter-Arutunian, 1s with 


achievement. ‘The greatest credit, how- 


cenium”™ area. designer 


credited this 
ever, belongs to John Houseman who 
supervised the season and staged Meas- 
ure for Measure with Jack Landau, and 
Norman Lloyd who staged The Taming 
of the Shrew. The Shake- 
speare Festival was decidedly alive—that 
the 


American 


is, “alive” in American sense of 


abounding energy and constituting a 
sharp contrast to the generally placid 
academicism of the productions of the 
1955 season, 

In the matter of play selection Mr. 
Houseman certainly went “Broadway” 


in the case of The Taming of the Shrew, 


and here, as everywhere else, Broadway 
is a8 Broadway does. With that expert 


it “clownage” Norman Lloyd in charge 


of the direction, Broadway “does.” Mr. 
Lloyd directed The Taming of the 
Shrew as a lusty and rowdy farce and 


the style held up marvellously well even 
when the impertinence of anachronism 
(an impertinence not alien to Shakes 
peare himself) gave Bianca's scarecrow 
suitor Gremio a standardized speakeasy 
he knocked at 
a mug of ale through a 
I he Fritz) Weaver, 
who played Gremio with cartoon-like 
the 


entrance when a panel 


and received 
trapdoor talented 


gauntness, was only ablest of a 


group of actors adept at almost ever 
conceivable jape known to the histrionic 
trade, Even so naturally dignified an 
«tor as Morris Carnovsky responded to 
the spirit of the occasion with the broad 
buffoonery of his playing of Petruchio’s 
servant Grumio, Petruchio, as played 
by Pernell Roberts, 
of energy and Nina Foch supplied a 
delightful Kate, 


to believe that 


was also a marvel 


even if it was difficult 


she could ever be truly 


waspish, Staged with the simplest means 
isa play within a play performed for 
the entertainment of a Christopher Sly, 


who at one point in’ the procedure 


leaned over his balcony to snatch «a 


the hands of one 


The 


Taming of the Shrew proved a coupe de 


whiskev- bottle out of 


of the actors with a butterfly net 
thédtre from the beginning to the end, 
except for Kate's tamely spoken closing 


spree h 


Phe invidious comparisons that could 
be made—mine would be with the Al 
fred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne produc 
would involve the 


An 


Kate's last speech, in which Miss Fon 


tion of the 1930's 


question of subtlety example is 


tanne evoked a richness of irony and 


double meaning quite beyond the scope 


of Miss Nina Foch, Curiously, the great 
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belonged less to 
“Broadway” the 
the American Shakespeare Festival; per- 
haps they belonged to an older, more 


Broadway couple 


than actors of 


elegant and more witty tradition of pro- 
the 
happened to work uncommonly well in 


fessionalism than present one. It 
the Stratford production, owing to the 
bravura style of performance cultivated 
by John Houseman. But it would be too 
much to say that the treatment got out 
of The Taming of the Shrew all that 
can be got out of even that play, which 


exists so much on the surface. 


Since there is so much more under the 
the 
style 
that 


surface of Measure for Measure, 


Stratlord-on-the-Housatonic« 


got 
play so far as thematic or philosophic 


broad 
of treatment even less out of 
substance is concerned. Yet the produc 
tion can be set down as even more suc 
cessful. Miss Nina Foch was an exquisite 
Isabella, Donald 
Claudio, Arnold Moss a brisk and lively 
Duke of Vienna, and Morris Carnovsky, 
And 


except for some repetitious overplaying, 


Harron an. attractive 


an immensely appealing Provost 


Norman Lloyd's playing of Lucio was a 


treat in itself. It constituted characteri 


vation of a sort—that is, characterization 


of an irrepressibly sporty man-about 
town, compounded of all the bounce 
But it 


very delightfully something more than 


and insouciance of his kind was 


characterization. It was a modern-dress 
commedia dell'arte performance whic h 
bye longs at once to “pure theatre” and to 
another order of purity that exists only 
in the heart of children and in the imag- 
Our 


has got us accustomed to expecting in- 


ination of poets realistic theatre 
dividual characters rather than types on 
stage. We 


the time-honored power of harlequin— 


the have tended to forget 


the harlequin of a thousand faces and 


gestures, whether in domino or in 


modern suit of clothes—to evoke primal 


May 
“2% 
— 
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emotion and primal impulse. Norman 
Lloyd, wearing a tight and natty suit 
and twirling a comically flexible cane, 
was an inefflably mercurial imp of idle 
ness and mischief who happened to be 
More 
Hiram 


both culpable and sympathetic 


than other actor, 
Sherman who played Pompey, the bawd 


Mistress 


any cxe ept 


Overdone’s tapster (another 
irrepressible rogue with the heart of an 


Llovd 


Measure a 


Norman helped to 


innocent), 


make Measure for true 


comedy rather than a forced one. In 


any case, it became possible for this re 
porter to understand how Shakespeare 


could conceive of this play as a comedy 


Phe production, brilliant in many of 
its details, and charmingly set in modern 
times rather than Elizabethan, could not 
quite bridge the gap between the humor 
it so liberally dispensed and the trying 
morbidity of Angelo, Isabella's would 
be seducer. Kent Smith, who appears to 


walked 


prematurely 


have into the part of Angelo 


rather when | the 
production belatedly in August, was no 
He suffered 


and projected his lines too littl 


much 
Above 


all, he played too “psychologically” for 


great help here too 


this production. (1 do not say too 


psychologically for the characterization 


in Shakespeare's text, which an 


other matter). Only a successfully comic 


performance of Angelo, which would 
have been quite a feat (perhaps an 
impossible one), could have unified 


the stage presentations. Lacking unifi 
cation, Measure for Measure proved it 
elt to be the divided play that it has 
long been supposed to be, the “dark 


Nina Foch, 


| am pleased to report, succeeded in 


comedy” it has been called 


keeping Isabella an appealing young 


woman even when resisted het 


brother Claudio’s appeals to save his 
life by yielding her virginity to Angelo. 


(I believe it has been a. silly piece of 
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sophisucation to assume that Isabella 


couldn't) remain. virtuous and sym 


pathetic at the same time.) But Angelo’s 
villainy, to judge the text by the produc- 
tion, remains an impediment to a unt 
fied sensibility in the play, as did the 
Angelo at 


perfunctory reformation ol 


the end and the substitution of the 
neglected Mariana for Isabella in’ the 
bed of intended lecheryvy—based on the 


curious supposition that Angelo's hay 


ing ignorantly slept with the girl he had 
rejected would bring them together in 


matrimony with full moral sanction 


\ more satisfactory marriage was con 


summated at the American Festival 


Iheatre, even if there were these jarring 


of the festivities. For one thing, 


notes 
John Houseman and his associates saw 
first and wellnigh im 


to (alter the 


possible speech in which the Duke of 
Vienna relinquishes his power pro tem) 


that the first part of the action (up to 


Act ITE, Scene 1) would be lively and 
human: and they stressed the 
elements of the latter half of the play 


by not allowing the alleged allegorical 
or morality-play action to weigh down 


the last two acts The play is meon 


sistent in the text: and it was the busi 


ness of the producers to make it less so 
It was especially fortunate 
that 


on the Stage 


for thre Stratiord 
Arnold Moss made 


production 
the Duke 


cumbering 


a buoyant 


stage figure without him 


alle il 


God o1 


probably unendurably —with 


significances as the Grace of 


heavenly Providence. It is curious how 


persons who write about the play can 
and, in the the 


ignore thre Hnportant 


atre, predominant point that Measure 
for Measure is supposed to work on its 
Even if it was 
rightly Richard 


White in 188% to “Shakespeare's most 


audience es as a comedy 


attributed by Grant 
thoughtlul period,” it does not follow 


that the work as a whole expresses his 
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“gloomiest moods.” Too many scenes in 
important parts of the action contradict 
this view and give prominence to comic 
realism and romantic contrivance. G. 
Wilson Knight, in The Wheel of Fire, 
the 
profundities of the play by a study of 


makes out an excellent case for 


the lines, and indeed “the blindness of 


men's moral judgments,’ the theme as 
defined by Knight, is thoroughly worked 
Yet 


that the text can succeed as theatre un- 


out in the text it does not follow 


less Shakespeare's ethics translates itself 
into fully experienced comic action. 

In the Stratford production, perhaps 
the most instructive fact for this re 
porter was that the ceremony proceeded 
Broadway excelled in the- 


better when 


atre-—an old and unpretentious quality 
rather than in philosophy, at which 
clumsy, and in 


but 


“Broadway” is usually 


psychology, 4a somber rarely in 


spired indulgence on Broadway's part. 


I] 
[hat it is possible to stick the 
metier of showmanship and yet serve the 
drama—and 


purposes of meaningful 


this is ever the great mystery of the the 


atre (mystery in’ both senses of “mys 
tery” and “mastery’) was demonstrated 
not only in the case of these Shakes 


pearean productions guided and acted 
out by predominantly Broadway person 
nel. An excellent example was on view, 
indeed, in midtown Manhattan 
the Michael 
calling on 70,000 intellectuals for sup 
Beckett's 


twoact drama Wait- 


when 
venturesome Myerberg, 


port, offered Samuel “svm 
bolist’ and “static 
ing for Godot 


considered “uncommercial” and had in 


which had long been 


deed folded up ignominiously during a 
Miami 
off that to my mind Wasting for Godot 
is a touching little play that has been 


“tryout"’ run. Let me say right 


blown up beyond all sensible pro 


portions by our recently fashionable ob- 
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session with works that invite expli- 
cation. To our literary intelligentsia, a 
work of art no longer exists for its own 
sake but for the possibilities of explicat- 
ing it, thus providing an opportunity 
for our academicians and their gradu- 
ate-school acolytes their neo- 
bohemian counterparts to display their 
brightness, if not indeed to justify their 
existence as a special class of clercs. 
The tendency appears in England as 
well as in America, and it is not at all 
curious that the London Times Literary 
Supplement should have devoted its lead 
article to the symbolism of Waiting for 
Godot. It is true, at the same time, that 
the most intelligent of the champions of 
aml of the would-be ex- 
plicators, Mr. William Empson, the 
author of the influential Seven Types 
of Ambiguity, objected to the article 
and proposed the regrettably necessary 
that 


and 


ambiguity 


reminder “not all ambiguity is 


good a: 


To all this tohu and bohu about the 
profundity and difficulty of the play, 
the present writer's reply is quite simply 
that there is, in the first place, nothing 
truly ambiguous about it. It presents 
plainly the view that man is a hapless 
wanderer in the universe, and that he 
brings his quite wonderful humanity— 
his human capacity for hope, patience, 
and resilience (and, ves, for love of one’s 
kind, too) along with his animal nature 

to the weird journey of existence. He 
is both “lost’—lost in the universe— 
and “found,” in his own heart and in 
the hearts of his fellowmen. The play 
also presents quite clearly the social 
outlook of the author—an_ outlook 
fraught with the double-edged disillu- 
sionment of a large number of contem- 
I call the attitude 
double-edged the 


partially cuts down both master and 


porary intellectuals. 


because author im- 


servant or capitalist and laborer, as well 


- 
| 
a 
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as, presumably, both the past and the 
present social order. Master and servant 
are inextricably tied to each other in 
dramatic scenes. In 


the most 


the first, the master is tyrannical and 


two 


brash while the servant is obedient; he 
is vicious only to the man who sym- 
patnizes with him and would take his 


part. In the second scene, time has 
elapsed and the social situation has 
“evolved,” and such is the irony of 


modern history that the master is blind 
and has no sense of direction while the 
scurvy servant, who earlier made an 
attempt to speak and think in a rudi 
mentary stream-of-consciousness fashion, 
is now dumb; and both of them cannot 
go anywhere without simply tumbling 


in a heap together, 


The details of the relationships—the 
social ones and also the personal rela- 
tions between the two tramps who repre- 
sent mankind and the awaited Godot 
(the Savior or God) who never appears 

are multifarious. It is possible indeed 
to interpret the details variously. But no 
matter how we interpret them we can- 
not stray very far from sense. Above all, 
we cannot stray much from that which 
is even more important than the sense 
of the play—that is, from the sensibility 
that affects us immediately. And it is 
for that sensibility, manifest in numer 
ous touches of poetry, that Waiting for 
Godot 


minor masterpiece. 


may be rightly considered a 


Not the philosophy, whatever exis 
tentialist or Christian explanation we 
happen to favor, but the fragments of 
poetry in the dialogue and action are 
the reliable touch stones of the play. I 
would refer, for instance, to the Vlad 
imir’s reiterated reply to the little boy 
(the angelic messenger or what you will) 
who brings the message that Godot isn’t 
coming and asks “What am I to tell Mr. 
Godot, Sir.?” The simple human plea 


lor recognition in Vladimir's reply to 
this “tell him you saw us. (Pause) You 
did see us, didn’t you?” may prove as 
moving to others as it was to the present 
writer and to his friend, who far from 
being a man of the theatre is a distin- 
Ihe 
and 


guished mathematician. other 


tramp’s cry of animal need the 


seedy Vladimir's endeavors to teach his 
more instinctual friend the rudiments 
of manners—these and other touches 


such as Vladimir's calling out that the 


tree is “covered with leaves” when it 
actually has put forth only “four or five 
leaves” constitute a texture of feeling 
and implication as affecting as it is sus 
cepuible to direct communication, Only 
in terms of discursive reason—the lan 
guage of prose argument and of defini 
tions—does Waiting for Godot present 
And 


should tell us that no play, whether 


any difficulties. common sense 
Hamlet or Waiting for Godot, succeeds 
in the theatre because of its difficulties 
rather than because it translates itself 
into experience that one readily feels 


and understands 


What all this has to do with Broad 
way showmanship will now perhaps be 
apparent. It is the business of theatre to 
bring to light that which is hidden and 
make simple that which is complex 
this by the very nature and power of 
Therefore the theatre is 


the medium 


a powerful reducing agent—a fact to 


which intellectuals ignorant of the the 


atre or out of sorts with it cannot us 
ually reconcile themselves. And every 
one who functions in the theatre is also 


a reducing agent. Thus it happens that 


4a Broadway producer thinks nothing of 
producing a play such as Waiting for 


Godot which comes to us under the 


most formidable intellectual and es 


thetic auspices. Moreover, a Broadway 
“comic” such as Bert Lahr (blessings on 
and hosannahs, 


his innocence too) 
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thinks nothing of taking on one of the 
major roles, “Thinks nothing” is indeed 
the right phrase, tor Bert Lahir's play- 
ing of the childishly petulant and con 
fused tramp Estragon is a work of inno 


cence and also a thing of standardized 


clowning thoroughly familiar to. this 
veteran of the vaudeville and the mus 
ical-comedy stage. He overcomes much 


that is negative and despairing in the 
work, while E.G. Marshall, playing his 
Viadimir, col 


mtellectual Companion 


laborates winning this victory for 
affrmativeness doing so mainly through 
human 


his insistence on maintaining 


decency despite the indignity of thei 
situation as vagrants awaiting a con 
stantly postponed visit from “Godot 
And the immediacy of the effect—tur 
thered by the rest of the small cast (Kurt 
Kassnar as the bullying master Pozzo 
Alvin 


“Lucky’) under 


and Epstein as his servant 
Herbert Berghot's di 
hie 


labored Broadway intelligentsia proves 


rection——wins respect greatly be 
so responsive that the producer enthus 
vows to make an annual event 


(,odot 


iasticalls 


of Waiting for and he may 
actually bring off his intention if prob 
lems of casting and financing the play 


annually do not hobble Mr. Myerberg. 


At the time, of course, a few 


considerations tall by 


same 
the wayside, One 
that is forgotten is that Samuel Beck 
ett's play is a self-limiting work in. its 
humanity, with 


dour picture of some 


crude physical details thrown in as ad 


ditional distinctly unsavory data 
on man. It can indeed draw a heated 
humanistic or liberal protest such as 


Joseph Shirley's outraged statement in 
The New Leader (May 7, 1950), a mod 
erate Socialist’ publication: “But what 
strange mentality accepts this dungheap 
agglomeration as representative of the 
We still 


Adam, named Finstein and Shakespeare 


human racer know sons ol 
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and Mocart.” Beckett's description of 
the situation of humanity is surely not 
the the 
elevation we perceive in great drama. 


conducive to wide range and 
The play has been overrated in some 
literary circles precisely because its neg- 
ativism is so fashionable at present. 
Ihe point I wish to make now, as 
before, is that Broadway in its inno 
cence or naive showmanship managed 


to shake off 


philosophy and to come up refreshed 


much of the negativistic 
from the muddy water that the author 
of the text poured on it. There was no 
apocalypse, indeed, on the stage or in 
the auditorium. But there was only an 
experience of theatre on it that, espe- 


cially with Bert Lahr on the boards, 
was more affirmative than negative, 
more tender than severe, more sweet 


than bitter for the majority of us—in 
cluding the present writer. 


Another example of how showman 
ship makes short shrift’ of difficulties 
with sometimes gratifying results was 
the Phoenix ‘Theatre production of A 
Month in the Country. When the nov 
elist Ivan Turgenevy wrote that play 
more than a century ago, in 1849, he 
did stageworthy. But 
sixty the Art 


Theatre had no difficulty in making a 


not consider it 


years later, Moscow 
success of the work after reducing it to 


manageable proportions, and the 
Theatre Guild also disproved Turgen 
ev's self-criticism with a production in 
iggo for which Rouben) Mamoulian, 
the director, made a playing version. 
The Phoenix Theatre dispelled the dif 
ficulties presumably present in the text 
even more thoroughly. To be sure the 
text itself had been brought to a high 
polish; the Phoenix production was di 
rected by Michael Redgrave who has an 
the 
Williams adaptation, in which he star 


the St. 


understandable affinity for Emlyn 


red at James's Theatre in Lon 


J 
4 
a 
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don in 1943. It is an excellent version 
and carries the dramatic action flowing 
ly from scene to scene, and Mr. Redgrave 
gave every evidence of knowing how to 
navigate in the intricate but pellucid 
stream of this pre-Chekhovian domestic 
tragi-comedy about a woman's ennui 
on her country estate and love tor he 
child's 


duction was also altogether 


tutor, The casting of the pro 
fortunate, 
and was especially so in the case of Uta 
Hagen, whose 
Natalia 


jected and compellingly sensitive. (Eve 


playing of the heroin 


Petrovna was brilliantly pro 


rybody praised this performance, yet it 
received less recognition than it merited 
because Miss Hagen played downtown 
at the Phoenix and not and 
also perhaps because the role was un 
But | 


performance to equal 


uptow nh, 


COMM 
Miss 


Hagen's in authority, depth, and sheer 


sensational. have seldom 


ACTOSS a 


beauty since the days of my enthusiasm 
for Emily Stevens, Nazimova, and the 
Lynn Fontanne of Strange Interlude.) 
Luther Adler also turned out one of his 
most finished and effective portraits in 
his playing of the doctor, and it would 
require more space than I can aftord 
to single out the merits of this produc- 
tion, which is probably the best that 
the Phoenix ‘Theatre has given thus fat 
in its arduous career under the super 
vision of Norris Houghton and T. Ed 


ward Hambleton 


It was not my primary purpose how 
ever, to praise Caesar. It was rather to 
call attention to the brisk way in which 
professional production or “Broadway,” 
along with its British equivalent, the 
“West End,” takes charge of a difficuls 
play. A Month in the Country is per 
haps not as difheult: as Measure for 
Measure or even Waiting for Godot, but 
most of the difficulties of 


Chekhov's 


it presents 
Chekhov 


without compen 
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saung skill. Turgeney’s original work 
(which may be read in the present 
writer's A Treasury of the Theatre 


From Aeschylus to Turgenev) is a long 


and cumbersome drama as well as a 


penctrating realistic document. the 


Phoenix production, with somewhat 


stylized scenery combining interior and 


exterior scenes that could be viewed 


simultaneously (no need to cramp 


slow up action, no need to drop cur 


tains and shift scenery ), the play 


appeared as a supremely delicate and 


fluid work, as well as an altogether 


understanding one. And the results 
were so gratifying that there was no 
point in protesting that great 
modern parece had been scored down 


from an orchestral to a chamberamusic 


version. Broadway, London's West End 
and their environs are not always up to 


the full 


Phat gen 
erally regrettul. But for a theatre that 


orchestra 


this should be the case ts 


is expected to function tor the public 


rather than for young critics “on the 


make” in the theatre, in highbrow jour 


nalism, or in academic life, it is mot a 


mortal sin to make things easier rather 


harder for the Quit 


than playgoe 


judgement must base itself upon the 


honor 


Month 


results, which happened to be 
ably gratifying in the case of A 
in the Country, The dangers of an ob 
illustrat 


stinate or obtuse 


ed about the same time ino a downtown 
comedy 


production of — Strindberg’s 


Comrades by a actors 
The little 


scenery more than adequate, 


young 


theatre was attractive, the 
and 
eral performances were proficient. But 
the play was directed and the role of 
the Strindberg heroine was pertormed 


with unswerving determination to sup 


port Strindberg’s general contention 
that the “modern” woman bent upon 
electuating herself in the male world 
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is unscrupulous and abominable. As a 
result, the play became a heavy-handed 
melodrama whose central character was 
4 woman so thoroughly repulsive that 
it was a relief to get into the street for 
fresh air. The irony of the humorless in- 
tention to serve the playwright rather 
than the public reached unusual pro- 
portions, for, beyond a doubt, Strind- 
berg, although he wrote Comrades as a 
protest, had intended it as a comedy. 
His heroine, 4 shallow young woman 
desirous to succeed as an artist, gets a 
her talented 


taste of because 


artist husband presents his own paint 


SUCCCSS 


ing under her name. The prize for the 
best painting, therefore, goes to her, 
whereupon she begins to flaunt her 
pride and to look down upon him— 
until the paintings are brought home 
and she discovers that it was her hus 
band’s picture, and not her own, that 
had won the prize. Thereupon her hus 
band leaves her quite lightheartedly; 
and when she pleads with him not to 
sever their long comradeship, he blithe 
ly asserts that henceforth he expects to 
have a wife and not a comrade at home. 
\ more fundamentally comic, as well as 
sardonic, situation cannot be readily 
imagined, and even Strindberg wasn't 
morose enough to destroy its humor. 
But the new producing group succeeded 
in doing precisely that by tolerating 
grimaces and gestures that served as 
that the lady be 


longed to the canine species, by pausing 


continual reminders 
to let the weighty indictments against 


womanhood “sink in,” and by present 
ing most of the action with the porten 
tousness of psychological melodrama 
Plainly what this production needed 

as did a number other presentations in 
cluding some with highly professional 
actors who had temporarily “rejected 
some of the in- 


commercialism,” was 


souciance of “Broadway” perhaps even 


some of its facileness 
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Needless to say, however, this gen- 
eralization is offered only as a corrective 
for one sort of error and not as a pan- 
acea. Showbusiness can, and does, des- 
cend to levels of facile entertainment 
and incredibly comes up with successes 
such as the late-season Sammy Davis 
musical revue which grossed more than 
a million dollars in less than five 
months after it collected some of the 
worst press notices of the season. At the 
other extreme it is apparent that there 
are occasions for professionalism, on 
Broadway and off-Broadway, to grasp 
the knobby and gnarled hand of an 
earnest playwright without reservation 
and without The Theatre 
Guild did precisely this with its pro- 
duction of Eugene O'Neill's Mourning 
Becomes Electra, in 1931 as the 
Provincetown did the same thing with 
Desire Under the Elms in 1924. 

The latest of intrepid productions 
was the presentation of The Iceman 
Cometh at Circle-in-the-Square. When 
the play first appeared under the The- 
atre Guild's auspices, many admirers of 
O'Neill had misgivings. I recall that at 
the annual voting of the Drama Critics 
Circle only George Jean Nathan, Rich- 
ard Watts, Jr., and the present writer 
designated it the “best play” of the sea- 


hesitation. 


even 


son. Everybody, however, was agreed on 
that the 
formidable work, 


one thing; namely, Iceman 


Cometh was a and 
that the play seemed to burst the bound 
aries of the theatre. The production 
gave some critics of O'Neill the oppor- 
tunity to repeat their charge that Amer 
ica’s greatest playwright was bearish and 
surely not soigné enough to be brought 
into the civilized company of European 
playwrights. The Circle-in-the-Square 
production directed by José Quintero 
at the end of the season made nonsense 
of all such charges, and it did so, not- 
ably by not at all skirting the challenges 


of the dramatic text, by glossing over 


= 
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the rough edges, or by reducing the 
great volume of dialogue and mono- 
logue and the even greater volume of 
O'Neill's despair. 

The result was a devastating exper- 
and a vastly exhilarating one. 
Mustering the full strength of his grow 
ing talent, José Quintero directed the 


ience 


play as one tremendous flow of life, rag 
ing and subsiding in a dark sea of pain 
and confusion; and out of the experi- 
Enc and humor, bitter 
ness and grief. Making full use of the 
three-sided arena stage at Circle-in-the 


Square, Quintero put O'Neill's action in 


came passton 


the midst of the audience, and it would 


have been a valuable thing for our 
graduate students to have followed this 
production from start to finish and then 
to have studied all the fine points of 
the esthetic problem, How could such 
unmitigated experience distance itself 
for the audience and become art rather 
than raw experience? That would per- 
haps be the main question to be ans 
wered, Perhaps it will be possible to 


give separate treatment to this produc 


tion, which proved so impressive that 
Mrs. O'Neill turned over A Long Day's 
Journey Into Night to José Quintero 
and his associates for a Broadway pro 
duction, For the present it will be nec 
essary to rest my point and to conclude 
this article with the platitude that while 
professionalism “pays off (L mean ar 
tistically) by making art easy, it “pays 
off” “hard” art 


hard, yielding no inch to the playgoers’ 


most when it makes 
frailty on the right occasion with the 
right technique. Moreover, | hope I 
am not mistaken in assuming that these 
two ways of professionalism are also 
open to a non-commercial theatre-—-and 
Circle-in-the Square has been precisely 
that: Provided only that the actors are 
good enough as Mr. Quintero’s were in 
that of the least im 


of the 


every case—from 


portant playing one 


‘tarts’ to the dazzlingly talented young 
man, Jason Robards, Jr., who played 


the almost inhumanly exacting part 


of Hickey, the salesman of hopelessness 
seaside 


it’ Jimmy-the-Priest’s 


ind death in Inferno 


Plot Sources 


When I began to study playwriting I seemed to see reams of ideas in any 


issue of any newspaper 


I snipped out paragraphs and columns at every op 


portunity; and at the end of a year or so I had two fat scrap-books bulging with 


clippings. 


The sequel now is that in nearly twenty years | have not made use 


of one item there contained; and day before yesterday I burned the useless litter 
to ashes. On the other hand, my accumulation of loose notes in a couple of old 
filing-boxes is rich in suggestion. The reason is that I jotted down there not 


facts but my thoughts about facts. 


Arthur Edwin Krows, Playwriting for Profit 


(New York: Longmans, Green, 1928), p. 491. Quoted by permission 


A MONOGRAPH IN THE FLESH: 
PREVIEW OF THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


JACK MORRISON 


\ convention, particularly for Une 
atre people, is a kind of a living mono 
graph in the flesh, a walking, talking 
analysis of the educational theatre to 
day 

In the theatre the word is no good 
without an actor wrapped around it, 
and a convention gives theatre people, 
affect a kind of 


(while secretly work 


especially those who 
flagrant illiteracy 
ing on a play, 4 sonnets, and short note 
for the Partisan Review), an opportun 
ity to think out loud and to exchange 
thoughts and actual experiences with 
fellow workers 

More space for the Chicago meeting 
afforded the Pro 


introduce 


next December has 


gram Chairman a chance to 


more ideas through more people on 


more subjects. There will be 45 formal 


sections alone. There are close to 250 


names on the program. 20 projects will 
have three separate meetings. Give up 
the idea of going to everything right 


now. Just choose those which are best 


for you 


Po allay that feeling that your per 


sonality will be split too fine, there will 


Ine two threads weaving thei Way 


through the tabric of the whole meeting. 


Jack Morrison, a member of the faculty of the 
Department of Theatre Arts at the University 


of California in Los Angeles, ts Vice-President 


of 4} / 4 


[hese two threads touch all of us 
and ask for participation from us all: 
All Association 


‘Theatre 


(1) an Conference on 
“More Arts,” 


(2) 20 Project meetings which will meet 


Money for and 
at least three times to follow up project 
work throughout the convention. 
“More Money for Theatre Arts’ is 
not just an ever-present fantasy to be 
put aside for more “practical” thoughts 
“More The 


is an all-association work-con 


of pauperism Money tor 
atre Arts” 
ference to help meet the real needs of 
budgeting in the educational theatre 
by suggesting ways of .unding more dol 
lars for a more effective and economical 
educational theatre program at all “Te: 

stall of 


them, 


Horace Robinson and his 


more than twenty —count 


twenty—leaders are devising ways to use 


knowledge and experience in 4a 


your 
clash-program the very first’ morning, 
Friday, at 8:40 A.M., repeat, 8:30 A.M.! 
The days of socializing in the hall until 


a general session is over are gone for 


ever. Come on in and go to work! 


Under Delmar Solem’s guidance, the 


Project’ Chairmen have their project 


work in a more promising state of op 


eration than ever betore. If you aren't 


already at work on a project, pick one 


out and follow it through. Or shop 


ee 
ae 
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around and see which one suits your 


interests and calls you to do some long 
The 


addresses 


neglected research. Projects and 


their Chairmen and are list 
ed with the ofhcers in the front of every 
issuc of ET] 


youl 


Look them over and take 


choice. Fortunes are possible for 


AETA 
part of his life on project work! You'll 


every member if he just bets 
enjoy the work if it is significant and 
interesting to you. The convention pro 
gram will give you the name and lo 
cation of every project at Chicago. 
Using some filty years of working, 
writing and, more recently, teaching in 
the Kenneth 


will give a major address Friday eve 


theatre arts Macgowan 


ning, “Educational Theatre for Tomor 
You that 
Macgowan will not stint on his tamous 


row.” can be sure Professor 


warmth, wit, wisdom and insight! 


An Association Luncheon will be 
given Saturday at the renowned Art In 
thanks to 


stitute on Michigan Avenue, 


the interest of the Directors and the fine 
work of Local Arrangements Chairman, 
Maurine Mitchell. The will 
feature not only the Institute itself but 
Lunch 


Luncheon 


a “Costume Parade” during the 
on models. John Haytord Jones 
is working with educational theatre de 
signers all through the country to show 
you some wonderful stuff! 

The indefatigable Children’s Theatre 
Conference closes its annual convention 
August 24 only to begin preparation fon 
a fine Division meeting under the chair 
Richard “Cre 


manship of Johnson 


Dramatics and the Elementary 


ative 

School,” during Saturday afternoon 
Wallace Smith is chairing the High 

School “Division Meeting’ on ‘The 

High School Teacher-Director and 

Hubert Heffner chairs a higher educa 


tion meeting on “College and University 
Participation in AFT A.” 
continue 


Forever” will 


“Playwrights 
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the dual 


chairmanship of Joseph Baldwin and F. 


(if it ever stopped!) under 


Curtis Canfield. 


After 
Saturday afternoon, the evening will be 


these “Divisional Meetings,” 
kept free for seeing shows and special 
events, 

\ mere listing of the titles of the 
sections is given here to assure your 
reservation on plane or train and to 
motivate you to study the final program 
when it arrives in the mail. To save 
space and whet your appetite for the 
final program, the best part, the names 
of the people on the section programs 
and their hard-working chairmen have 
been lett off 


They are the ones who will 


put meat on these tempting bones 


FRIDAY MORNING 


\ Symposium on Publishing in the 


Theatre Arts 

Can the Academic Theatre be a Com 
munity DPheatre? 

Architectural Forms for the Effective 
Function of Secondary School Dra 
matics 

“Acting” 

Student Guidance in the Educational 
Theatre 

FRIDAY AFLERNOON 


An Undergraduate Curriculum tor 
lelevision 
The Evolving Design 
History of the Theatre 
Draining and Use of the Voice in the 
‘Theatre 
Pherapy” or-—"“How 
Educational 


Fducational 
‘Theatre vs 
Therapeutic Can the 
Theatre Get?" 
Summer Theatre Projects 
a Comunity 
Is the Girls Drill 
for ‘Theatrical 
High School 
ANT Congressional Charter 


Involving 


a Substitute 


Performance in a 


The Function of Religious Drama 
and its Needs 

Architecture: The Transition in Col 
leve and Community Theatre 
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SATURDAY MORNING 


Designing and Directing for 
Wide Screen and for the Theatre 

What is the Place of Drama in High 
Schools? 

In Which Department Should Opera 
Be? 

feaching of Playwriting at the Un 
dergraduate Level 

Unity and Diversity in the Admin 
istration of a Theatre Arts Depart 
ment 

Graduate Studies 

The New Play (Graduate Teaching 
of Playwriting) 

Can We Produce Teachers for 
atre Arts in he High School? 

Creative Dramatics in the Elementary 
School 

TV as a Theatrical Art 


the 


The 


SUNDAY MORNING 
Professional Schools 
\ Theatre Library in the Hand 
Does Educational Theatre Develop 


Discrimination in ‘Taste? 


History of Educational Theatre: The 
History of our Past 

Craftsmanship, Creativity and Schol 
arship 

Are Liberal and Professional Educa 


tions in ‘Theatre Arts Compatibles 
Enrollments—Boom or 
Bust for Theatre Arts 
Extra-Curricular Educational Theatre 
Aesthetics and the Numbers Racket 


Increased 


Is TV an Art Form for Educational 

‘Theatre—or an Audio-Visual Aid? 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON 

Educational Theatre and the Profes 
sional Theatre Program 

Who's Off Broadway? 

Automation in the Theatre 

The Student Director in the Educa 


tional Theatre 
The Multi-Purpose Operation of a 
University Theatre 
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The Place of the Honorary Fraternity 
in Educational Theatre 

Ihe Negro Actor and Desegregation 
in the Educational Theatre 

International Theatre Reports 

The Student's Transition from Class- 

to Show Business 

Theatre as a 


room 


Educational Profession 


A business meeting summing up your 
work for “More Money for Theatre 
\rts” as well as making your Associa 
tion's and the 
introducing of new ofhcers opens the 


annual report to you 
festivities Sunday afternoon. 
That evening the Association's 
tieth Anniversary Banquet will feature 
The Frank 
Whiting will be Dina 
Rees Evans whose remarks are entitled, 
“December 28, 1936—the Day E. C. 
Mabie Invented AETA.” theatrical 
performance follows the banquet. 


Presidential Address.” 


introduced by 


Your Program Chairman, acting as 


editor for this living monograph on 
educational theatre today, can only tell 
you that the imagination, insight and 
industry of the Section Chairmen and 


all those working on the Chicago pro 


gram made his work stimulating and 
marvelously rewarding. Take it from 
him, they will present you with one 


exciting chapter after another from the 
vecond you set foot in the Conrad Hil 
ton Hotel in Chicago on or before De 


cember 28, 1956, the Twentieth Anni 


of AETA! 


versary 


1 The dates are “staggered” 


and 
closes 


Convention 
this year. SAA opens Dec. 27 closes Dec 
29. AETA opens Dec. 28 and Dec. 30 
This is to the mutual benefit of both Associa 
tions, and both SAA and AETA invite every 
one to come early and stay late! 
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A SURVEY OF OPERA IN MODERN 
TRANSLATION, WITH SHORT 
PRODUCTION NOTES 


WALLACE DACE 


This survey has been conducted as 
part of the work of the Opera Project 
of the American Educational Theatre 
Association, and 
ceived by Professor Walther R. Volbach 


first 


was originally con- 


of Texas Christian University, 


chairman of the Project. The present 
Cowles Strick- 


University. 


chairman is Professor F. 
land of Stanford 

The translations listed below may be 
among the following 


obtained from 


numbered entries; that is, each transla 
tion notation is followed by a number 
which refers to an entry below 

Vocal 
the publishers listed below and from 
the larger book which 


should be mentioned W. and G 


scores may be obtained from 


stores, among 
Foyle, 
Ltd., 119-125 Charing Cross Road, Lon 
don, WC 2. 


scores at the 


British firms sell vocal and 


sterling 


orchestra price 


which, at the present rate of exchange, 


amounts to a little over half the dollar 
price. 
PUBLISHERS 
Ai. G, Schirmer, Inc., 4 Fast 44rd St, New 
York 17, N.Y 
Az. Boosey and Hawkes, Inc, 30 West 57th 
St., New York ig, N. Y 


Wallace Dace is on the staff of Russell Sage 
College. He is Head of the Committee on 
The 


Kogan 


Opera in English of the Opera Project 
other member of this committee is Jay 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Ag. Oxford University Press, Inc, 114 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y 

Ay. Mercury Music Cor 17 
New York 293, N. ¥ 

Ar, G. Ricordi and Co, 
Americas, New York 20, N. ¥ 

A6. Broude Brothers, 56 West 45th St, New 
York 96, N. Y. 

Ay. Fred Rullman, Inc., 
York, N. Y. 

A®. Carl Fischer, Inc., 
New York 9, N. Y 


West 63rd St., 


1270 Avenue of the 


17 Fast 42nd St., New 


5b 62 Cooper Square, 


Aq. H. W. Gray Co., ing East 48th St., New 
York 17, N. ¥ 

Associated Music Publishers, Inc., 25 West 
St, New York 19, N. Y¥ 

Ait. Carlvi Music Co, N. La Cienega 
Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif 

Aiz Iracy Music Co., 18 Newberry St., Boston, 
Mass 

Aig. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 


Oklahoma 

Aig. A. Mapleton Library, 110 
goth St, New York, 

fi. Josef Weinberger, Lid., 44 
london Wi 


West 


Music 


Crawford St, 
England 


Be. J. and W. Chester, Lid., 11 Great Marl 
borough St, London Wi, England 
Be. Schott and Co.,, Ltd, 48 Great Marl 


borough St., London Wi, England 
B4. Alfred A. Kalmus, 24 Great Pulteney St, 
London Wi, England 


Br. United Music Publishers, Mon 
tague St., London WC 1, England 
Ovren COMPANTIFPS AND Worksnors 
(i. Metropolitan Opera Association, New 
York 18, N. Y 
Ca. City Center of Music and Drama, Inc, 
190 West 56th St, New York 19, N. Y. 
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San Francisoo Opera Association, War 
Calif 


Claremont 


morial Opera House, San Francisco 


Juilliard Opera Theatre, 120 


New York, 

Central City Opera Association, i502 Cleve 
land Place, Denver 2, Colo 

TV Opera Theatre, yo Rocketeller 


Viaza, New York, N. ¥ 


School of Music, University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich 
School of Music, University of Washing 


Wash 
Music Department, University of Calitor 


ton, Seattle 4 


nia at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calit 


Fastman School of Music, University ot 


Rochester, Rochester, 
School of Music, University of Indiana 
Bloomington, Ind 


of California 
Calif 


School of Music, University 
Santa Barbara College, Goleta 


Aspen Festival, Aspen, Colo 


School of Music, Boston University, Bos 
ton, Mass 

Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, Lon 
don WC 2, England 

Sadler's Wells Theatre Roseberry 


London EFC 3 
landon Opera Club, 97 


England 
Kingswood 


West End Lane, London NW 66, England 
City Opera Club, 7 Ravenna Road, Lon 
don SW is, England 
Opera Studio, British Broadcasting Cor 
poration, Broadcasting House, London 
Wot, England 
Oxford University; Opera Club, Trini 
College, Oxford, England 
Glasgow Grand Opera Society, Glasgow 
Scotland 
KIODICALS 
Opera News, 654 Madison Ave, New York 
2, N.Y 
Opera, 6 Woodland Rise, Rise, London 
N 10, England 
OF Sox 
TRANSLATIONS 
balward J. Dent, 17 Cromwell Place, Lon 
don SW 
Dolores Hayward Management, 119 West 
St, New York 19, N. ¥ 
Doris Goldovsky, 143 Clinton Road, Brook 
line, Mass 
Misses M. and Radford, St. Authony in 
Roseland, Portscatho, Cornwall, England 


Phomas P. Martin, 21q West St. New 


Youk 11, N. 
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FRANCOIS 
Fra Diavolo 


Performed at Hunter College in a translation 


by John Gutman (C 1) Performed at the Los 


Angeles City College, translation by 
Henry Reese (A 11) 
Dent (A 4). Romantic melodrama in 
Libretto by 


1950, in a 
Iranslated by Edward J. 
three 


acts. First performed, Paris, 1849. 

Scribe The cast includes 1 soprano, 1 mezzo 
wprano, % tenors, % basses; chorus. Scene: A 
ferracine ‘village during the early nineteenth 


century; 2 interiors, 1 exterior. Orchestra; med 


ium to small, Recording: Urania 204 (G) 
Bits 

Sluebeard’s Castle 

Performed by the City Center, 1952, in a 
translation by Chester Kallman (A 2). Per 
formed by the B.B.C., 1q52, in a translation by 
Christopher Hassall (D 5). Symbolistic drama 
one act. First’ performed, Budapest, 1918 
The cast inludes 1 soprano, 1 bass, mute parts 
Scem Interior of the castle of Duke Blue 
beard, Orchestra: medium. The music is fairly 


difficult 


SEETHOVEN, VAN 

hidelto 

at Covent Garden in a translation 

by Edward J. Dent (A 4) the 

University of Michigan in a translation by Josef 

Klatt (C7). Performed by the Los Angeles City 

College, 1447, 
Romantic 

performed, Vienna, 1805, during the French oc 


Performed 
Performed at 


in a translation by Henry Reese 


drama in two acts. First 


cupation, Libretto by Sonnleithner after Bouil 
ly's novel, Leonore The cast includes 2 so- 
tenors, 2 baritones, 1 bass; chorus 


pianos, 


Scene: Seville, during the eighteenth century; 


medium to 
(G); Victor 


Orchestra 


HMV 


anterior, extenor 


large Recordings 


(G 


Hime, 
Wozzeck 

Performed at Covent Garden and at the City 
Vida Harford and 
xpressionistic tragedy in 
three Text 
by the composer after a play by Georg Bichner 


Center in a translation by 
Blackall (D 1) 
First performed Berlin 


acts 


The cast includes 1 soprano, 1 contralto, 1 lyric 


tenor, 1 dramatic tenor, 2 buffo tenors, 2 bari 
tones, basses; children: chorus. Scene A 
Cerman army post, and ts environs, in the 


early nineteenth century; 5 interiors, 5 exteriors 
Orchestra: large in the pit; on the stage, a mili- 


band and a beergarden dance band, in 


cluding out-of-tune piano. A 


tary 


reduced orches- 
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tration is available from (A 10). Recording Bizet, 
Columbia 5SL-118 (G) Carmen 

Performed at the Paper Mill Playhouse, 1954 


Brriioz, Hecror 
Benvenuto Cellini 

Performed by the Glasgow Grand Opera So 
ciety in a translation by Edward J. Dent (F 1) 
Historical romance in three acts. First performed 
1838. Libretto by Leon de Wailly and 
\uguste Barbier; the 
tion of Cellini’s statue of Perseus, which is now 


Paris, 


story concerns the crea 


one of the historic art treasures of Florence 
The cast includes 1 soprano, 1 tenor, 2 bari 
tones, 1 bass: chorus. Scene Rome, 15%2: % 


interiors, 1 exterior. Orchestra: medium 


The Damnation of Faust 
Performed by 
Ann Arbor in a 
Phyllis Mead (F 2) 


First performed as a dramatic oratorio in 


the Cincinnati Symphony at 


George and 


translation by 


Romantic drama in four 


acts 


Paris, 1846. Revised as an opera by Roul Guns 


hourg and first performed as such in Monte 
Carlo, 1899. Libretto by Berlioz and Almire 
Gandonniére after Goethe's play. The cast in 


cludes soprano, 1 tenor, basses: chorus 


Scene Germany and Hungary in medieval 
times; 3 interiors, 5 exteriors. Orchestra: med 
ium to large Recordings: Columbia 


(F); Victor LM-6i14 


The Fall of Tro 

Performed by the Glasgow Grand Opera So 
ciety in a translation by Edward J. Dent (F 1) 
Historical tragedy in three acts; Part 1 of The 
First Karlsruhe 


Libretto by the composer after Vergil’s 


Trojans pertormed at 
feneid 
Trojans depict the fall 
the 


the 


The two parts of The 
the flight of Aeneas 
the 


of Troy, sojourn at 


Carthage, departure of tor 


Italy, and the death of Dido, The cast includes 
Sopranos mes/o soprang tenors, @ bari 
tones, 4 basses; chorus. Scene Ancient Troy 
in the final hours of the war; 1 interior, 4 ex 
teriors. Orchestra: medium to large 

Lhe Trojans at ¢ arthage 


the Glasgow Giand Opera So 


Performed by 
ciety in a translation by Edward J. Dent (F 1) 
of The 
The earli 


somewhat 


Historical tragedy in four acts. Part 


Trojans. First performed Paris, 186% 


est performance of the entire work 


shortened, took place in Paris, igzo. Libretto 


by the compose! The cast includes 1 soprano, 


bari 


Scene 


2 mezzo sopranos, | contralto, % tenors, 2 


tones, 66 basses; large chorus; ballet 


Carthage, during the reign of Dido; 2 interiors 
4 exteriors Berlioz 
cated some possible cuts in the piano score 


Westminster WAL-go4 (F) 


Re 


Orchestra: large has 


cording: 


in a translation by Virginia Card and George 


Huston; shortened version with spoken dia 
logue (A 2). Performed at Central City, 1953 
in a translation by Paul Green; it contains 


spoken dialogue and a new scene, written by 


the translator and the stage director, Herbert 
Grat (C5). Performed by the New England 
Opera Theatre in Boston, 1952, in a translation 


by Boris Goldovsky and Sarah Caldwell. This 
version restores several pages of Bizet’s original 
\ct HIT duet between Don Jose and Escamillo, 
for the first perform 


material which was cut 


Vienna (F 4) Covent 
1959°1954. In a 
Asquith, which employs spoken dialogue 


the Hollywood Bow! 


ame at 
Anthony 
(Da) 


ma 


Garden translation by 


Performed in 


translation by Henry Reese (A it). Lranslated 
by Frank Merkling (A 7). Translated by Helene 
Carpenter and Spencer Norton, 1945 (Arg). Reo 


melodrama in four acts, First performed 


Libretto by Meilhac and Halévy after 


mantic 


aris, 1875 


the short novel by Prosper Mérimeéc Ihe cast 
includes sopranos 1 con 
tralto, 2 tenors baritones, 2 basses; chorus; 
dancers. Scene: Spain in the nineteenth cen 


tury; 1 interior, 4 exteriors Orchestra: med 
ium. Recordings: Columbia (Fb), Lon 
don LELPA-6 (BF); Victor 
The Pearl 

Performed at Sadler's Wells, 54, in a 


D 2) 


First performed Paris 


translation by Geoffres 


melodrama in three acts 


i869. Libretto by Michel Carré and bLugéne 
Common, Lhe cast includes 1 soprano, 1 tenor 
1 baritone, + bass; chorus, Scene: Ceylon, dur 
ing the barbaric period; & interior, 4 exterior 
Orchestra) medium Recordings Angel 4524 
Epic (F); Renaissance SX-205, (F) 
Ktomeo und Julia 

Jranslation available from Short 
wenic cantata with text by the composer after 
Shakespeare. It calls for a very small ensemble 


of singers and instrumentalists. The music is 


economical, reserved, delicate; the composer has 
written a considerable amount of music for 
films and stage plays, including Elmer Rice's 
The Adding Machine 
Bowours, ALEXANDER 
Prince Igor 

Performed at Leicester in a translation by 


Humphrey Proctor Gregg D 1) Historical 


292 


drama in four acts 
burg, 18go. 


First performed, St. Veters- 
Libretto by the composer; the 
death by 
The 


concerns the exploits of Prince Igor against the 


opera was finished after Borodin’s 


Glazounoy and Rimsky Korsakov. story 


Polovisky. The cast includes 1 soprano, 1 con- 


tenors, 1 baritone, 3 basses; chorus; 


Poltivle in 


tralto, 2 


Scene: Russia and the 


Polovisky camp; 1 interior, 4 exteriors 


dancers 
Orches 
XLLA 40 


tra: medium, Recordings: London 


(R); Period 552 (R) 


BuUsont, 
Arlecchino 


New York Philharmonic in 
Dent (F 1). Opera 
describes it 
First performed at 
Libretto by the composer. This 
his effort to establish a “Nation- 


Performed by the 
a translation by Edward J 
buffa in one act. Busoni as ¢in 
theatralisches 
Zurich, 1917 


work marked 


Caprice 10 


al” style of Italian opera, and a modern treat- 
ment of the venerable comedia dell’ arte tradi- 


tion, ‘The cast includes 2 sopranos, 1 tenor, 4 
basses; dancers. Scene Italy in the Renais 
sance; 1 exterior. Orchestra: medium to small 
Doktor Faust 


B.B.C 
translation by Edward J. Dent (F 1) 


Performed by the Orchestra in a 


Romant 


drama. First performed, Dresden, 1925. Libret 


to by the after the early Faust leg- 


OMmposel 


ends. Ihe opera was finished after the com- 
poser'’s death by Philip Jarnach. Scene: Ger- 
many in medieval times. Orchestra: large 


lurandot 


franslated by Edward J. Dent (F 1), Ro 


mantic legend in one act. First’ performed, 
Zurich, 1917. Libretto by the composer after 
Goris play of the same title. Scene: Ancient 


Peking. Orchestra: medium 


CHABRIFR, EMMANUEL 


An Incomplete Education 

Performed at Tanglewood, 1954, and at the 
Universtiy of Illinois in a translation by Henry 
First 
deals with 


Reese (A it), Opera buffa in one act 
The 


4 young bride and groom of the French aris 


performed, Paris, 1479 story 
that their educations are 
The cast 
Scene: 
Orchestra 


tocracy who discover 


somewhat incomplete includes 2 


male and 1 female roles France, about 


interior chamber. Record 


ing: Vanguard 460 (FF) 


CAMAROSA, DOMENICO 


The Secret Marriage 


Performed at the University of Washington 
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1954, in a translation by Ralph Rosinbum 
(C 8). Performed in London in a translation by 
Dennis Arundell (D 1). Performed by the Los 
Angeles Conservatory of Music and Arts, 1953, 
by Reginald Gatty. Comic 
opera in First performed, Vienna, 
1792. Libretto by Giovanni Bertati, after the 
play The Clandestine Marriage by G. Colman 
and David The 
wealthy merchant who is anxious to marry his 
The cast in- 
cludes 2 sopranos, 1 tenor, 2 
basses and 1 mute role. Scene: Bologna, Italy, 
medium to 


in translation 


two acts 


Garrick. plot concerns a 
daughters into the aristocracy. 
mezz0 soprano, 
interior. Orchestra: 
Recording: Cetra 1214 (1) 


about 1750; 1 


small 


CorRNeLius, PETER 

The Barber of Baghdad 
University of Southern 
California, 1951, in a by Henry 
Reese (A 11). Performed in London in a trans- 
lation by M. F. Browne (D 1). Romantic legend 
in two First performed, Weimar, 1858. 
Libretto by the composer after a story from the 
first book of The Thousand and One Nights, 
“The Tale of the Tailor.” The includes 
| soprano, | mezzo soprano, 2 tenors, 1 
Scene: Baghdad in legen- 
dary times; 2 interiors. Orchestra: medium. 


Performed by the 
translation 


acts 


cast 
bari- 


tone, 1 bass; chorus 


DALLAPICOOLA, Lutct 
The Prisoner 

Performed by the Juilliard Opera Theatre, 
1951, in a translation by Harold Heiberg (C 4). 
Realistic melodrama with elements of expres- 
sionism, in a prologue and one act. First per- 
formed at the Florentine May Festival of 1950. 
Libretto by the composer after a story of Villiers 
de l'Isle-Adam, La Torture par l'Espérance, and 
an episode from Charles de Coster's Ulenspiegel. 
[he story tells of a prisoner of the Spanish In- 
quisition who is subjected to the torture of 
hope for liberty; a hope which is ultimately 
shattered. The cast includes 1 soprano, 1 tenor, 
t baritone, a few small roles; chorus. Scene; 
Spain, during the reign of Philip IH; 1 interior, 
medium to large; the 


1 exterior, Orchestra: 


music is in the twelve-tone idiom 


Desussy, Craupe 

L’ Enfant Prodigue 
Translated by Marguerite Pattey (C10). 

Scéne lyrique in one act. Libretto by E. Guin- 

includes 1 tenor, 1 

A village near the Lake of 


medium. 


The cast 
Scene 


and soprano, 1 
baritone 
Orchestra: 


Genezareth; 1 exterior 


Pelleas and Melisande 
Performed by the New England Opera The 


& 
AB 
= 

was 

4 

Be 
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atre, 195%, in a translation by Boris Goldovsky 
and Sarah Caldwell (F 4). Performed in Eng- 
lish by the NBC. TV Opera Theatre (C 6) 
Translated by Leonard Treash (C 10). Impres 
sionistic tragedy in five acts. First performed, 
Paris, 1g02. Libretto by the eomposer after the 
play by Maurice Maeterlink, The cast includes 
% Sopranos, 1 tenor, | baritone, 1 bass; chorus, 
Scene: Allemonde, in ancient times; 6 interiors, 
5 exteriors. Orchestra: medium to large. Re 
cordings: Epic SC-600q (F); London LLA-i1 
(F) 
FREDERICK 
A Village Romeo and Juliet 

Performed on an HMV recording in English 
Vocal score with this translation (A 2). Ro- 
mantic drama in six scenes. First performed, 
Berlin, 1907. Libretto by the composer after 
the novel Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe by 
Gottfried Keller. The story is a modern Swiss 
setting of the old ballad. The cast includes 4 
Sopranos, 2 tenors, baritones, 1 bass peasants, 
vagabonds, bargemen. Scene: Seldwyla, Switzer- 
land, in the nineteenth century; 1 interior, 5 
exteriors, Orchestra: medium to large. The 
music is in a late romantic style influenced by 
impressionism. The Walk to the Paradise Gar- 
den is a well known orchestral selection from 
this opera. Recording: HMV (F) 


Donizertt, GARTANO 
Il campanello 

Performed at the University of California 
1955, in a translation by Carl Zytowski (C 12) 
Opera buffa in one act, first performed in 1846. 
The action has to do with an apothecary who 
is married to a young woman, and the continu- 
ous interruptions of their wedding night. The 
cast includes 2 sopranos and 2 baritones. The 
action takes place in the apothecary’s shop and 
the adjoining bedroom. Orchestra: chamber 


Recording: Cetra 50027 (I) 


Don Pasquale 


Performed at Central City, igso, in a trans 
lation by George and Phyllis Mead (F 2). Per- 
formed at Sadler's Wells, 1954, in a translation 
hy Fdward J. Dent (A 4). Performed by the 
Juilliard Opera Theatre in a translation by 
Madeline Marshall (C 4). Performed at the 
University of Southern California in a transla 
tion by Donald Alden and Henry Reese (A 11). 
Comic opera in three acts. First performed, 
Paris, 1844. Libretto by Ruffino, from = an 
earlier opera by Pavesi. The cast includes 1 


soprano, 1 tenor, | baritone, 1 bass and a 


speaking part; small chorus. Scene: Rome, in 


the mid-nineteenth century, 4 interiors, 1 exte- 
rior. Orchestra: medium to small. Recordings 
Cetra 1242 (1); Urania 228 (1); Westminster 
WAL.-206 (1). 


Dvorak, ANTONIN 
Rusalka 

Performed in Detroit and New York in a 
translation by Ruth and Thomas Martin (Fs) 
Lyric fairy tale in three acts. First performed, 
Prague, igo1. Libretto by Jaroslav Kvapil, 
after the play Die versunkene Glocke by Ger 
hart Hauptmann. The cast includes 2 sopranos, 
1 contralto, 1 tenor, 1 bass, sundry minor 
roles. Scene: Bohemia, in legendary times, 
Orchestra: medium. Recording: Urania 219 
(G) 


Finem, Gorrreip Vor 

The Trial 

Performed at the City Center, 1954, In a 
translation by Ruth and [homas Martin (A1o0) 
Psychological melodrama in two acts and 
nine scenes. First performed, Salzburg, 195% 
Libretto by Boris Blacher and Heinz von 
Cramer after the novel of the same title by 
Kafka. The cast includes a dramatic tenor, 
three roles sung by the same soprano, two 
other female roles and fourteen male roles 
Scene: Germany, in modern times; & interiors, 
including a courtroom, a painter's studio, a 
bank manager's office, a cathedral, and an 
execution chamber Orchestra medium to 
large The music is atonal, but there is 
much melody, particularly for the three-in- 
one soprano roles. Einem calls it a “solo opera,” 


Jazz clements are introduced from time to time, 


Fatsa, Manver Dt 
El retablo de Maese Pedro 

Translated by J. B. Trend; vocal score and 
libretto (B 2). Experimental opera for singers 
and puppets in one act First performed in 
1924. The libretto is adapted from an episode 
in Cervantes’ Don Quixote, Master Peter dis 
plays his puppets in a play which is taken from 
an old Spanish ballad describing the rescue of 
a beautiful princess from the Moors Don 
Quixote comments from time to time on the 
action, then suddenly, fearful that the princess 
and her knight will not escape the Moors, 
he draws his sword and attacks the puppets, 
smashing them to pieces, The cast includes 1 
baritone and 1 mezzo soprano. Scene: a puppet 
theatre in Spain in the time of Don Quixote 
Orchestra: small. Recording: SPA 44 (S); 
Westminster 5294 (S) 
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la vida breve 

Translated by Geolfrey Dunn 
melodrama in 
and several minor 


(B 2). Realistic 


two acts. First performed in 


The cast includes 2 sopranos, 1 tenor 
Scene: Spain in the 


exterior, Or 


roles 
nineteenth century; 1 interior, 1 


The 
Spanish 


chestra: medium second act contains 


musical 


Victor 


dances; the 
Recording 


wome Vigorous 


background is Andalusion 


(5) 


Vos 
Martha 

Performed at the Hollywood 
4 translation by Vicki 
(A 1). Translated by Edward J 


Romantic 


Bowl, 1447, in 
Ann Ronell 
Dent (A 4) 
First performed, 
The 
tenor, 2 


Baum and 
comedy in five acts 
Libretto by W 
contralto, 4 
Scene 
ing the reign of Queen Anne; 2 
Orchestra 


Vienna, 1447 Friedrich 


(ast includes 1 soprane, 4 


baritones, 1 bass; chorus England, dur 
interiors, 2 
small. Re 


exteriors medium to 


cording: Urania #17 (G) 


CAORDANO, 
Andrea Chenier 

Matz 
First 


Luigi 


Mary 
four 


Franslated by Charles and 
(E 4). Historical 
performed, Milan 
Ilica. The story 


brench 


Jane 
drama in 
comcerns the 
Andre de 
The 
4 
Scene 
Orchestra: 


acts 
Libretto by 
execution of the 
poet Chenier, during the 


French Revolution cast includes 


pranos, mezzo tenors, 1 baritone 
Paris, during the Revolu 
Record 


Urania 


1 bass; chorus 
medium 
Fl-so (1); 


tion; 4° interiors 


IC Gory (ly 


ngs: Cetra I) 
21 Victor 


Gitck, 


leesti 
Performed at the 
John 


acts 


Metropolitan, 


(A 7) 


First perform d 


translation by Gutman Classic 


drama three Vienna, 
i707. Libretto by Calzabigi from = the play by 
The 


baritone 


Furipides cast includes soprano, 1 


tenor, | bass; chorus; ballet. Scene 


Greece, in legendary times: 4 exteriors Or 


chestras medium, Recording: Oceanic (PF) 


Performed by the City Opera Club of Lon 
romance in 


don, 195%. m a4 translation by and 


Radford (D 1) 


hirst performed, Paris, 1777 


kvelyn Historical 
five acts 
by Quinalt, from ‘Tasso's Gerusalemme Liberata 
The 


from the 


story deals with an imaginary 


The 


tenors, 2 


episode 


First Crusade cast includes 1 


contralto, 4 baritones, 1 


ballet 


soprano, 


bass; chortis Scene: Damascus, in the 
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eleventh century; 1 interior, 2 exteriors. Or- 


chestra: medium to small 


The Drunkard Reformed 

franslated by Giovanni Cardelli (A 1), 
Opera buffa in one act; the text contains some 
The male 


roles. 


includes 4 
small. Re 


spoken dialogue cast 


and 4 female Orchestra: 


cording: Renaissance 48 (F) 


Iphigenia in Tauris 


Performed at Tanglewood, 1449, in a transla 
tion by Boris Goldovsky and Sarah Caldwell (F 
4). Classical drama in four acts. First per 
formed, Paris, 1779. Libretto by Guillard, after 


The 


baritone, 1 bass: chorus; ballet 


cast includes 2 sopranos, | 


Scene 


Tauris, in ancient times; 4 interiors, 1 exterior. 


Euripides 
tenor, 1 


Orchestra: medium. 


Orfeo 

Performed at Covent Garden in a translation 
by Fdward J. Dent (F 1). Classical drama in 
Libretto by Calzabigi. The 
includes 4 sopranos, 1 contralto; chorus; ballet 
Scene 


Orchestra 


four acts cast 


Greece and the lower world; 4 exteriors 


medium. Recording: Urania 22¢ (1) 


Goris, HikMANN 
The Taming of the Shrew 

Performed by the London Opera Club, 1954, 
in a Ernest Urbach (D> 4) 


Comic opera based on Shakespeare; first per 


translation by 
formed in [he music shows the influence 
of Die Meistersinger, but is light and tuneful, 
being similar, in musical aesthetic, to Cornelius’ 
Barber of Baghdad. 


confused with a recent setting of the same play 


This work is not to be 


to an English text by Vittorio Gianini (A 45) 


Orchestra; medium, Recording: Urania ge: (G) 


Faust 
City in a_ translation 


(F 2). Performed 


Performed at Central 
by George and Phyllis Mead 
at the University of Michigan in a translation 
by Josef Blatt (C 7) five 


performed 


Romantic drama in 


acts. First Paris, Libretto 


by Barbier and Carré, after Goethe. The cast 


includes 1 soprano, 1 mezzo soprano, 1 con 


tralto, 1 tenor, 1 baritone, 2 basses; chorus; 


Scene 
fone of which, Marguerite’s room is 
medium 


ballet Germany in medieval times; 4 


interiors 


frequently cut), 4 exteriors. Orchestra 
Recordings: Columbia 4Sl-112 (F); Victor LCT 
fioo (F); Victor LM-6y00 (PF) 


Romeo and Juliet 


Performed at Central City in a translation 


= 
ty 
2, ma 
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(F 2) 
tragedy in five acts. First performed, Paris, 1867 
Libretto by Barbier Shake 
The cast includes 2 sopranos, 2 tenors, 
Scene 


by George and Phyllis Mead Romantic 


and Carré after 


»peare 


2 baritones, 2 basses; chorus Verona, 


in the fourteenth century; 4 interiors, 2 ex- 
teriors. Orchestra: medium. Recording: London 
(F) 


CRANADOS, 

COvescas 

Vocal 

Romantic drama in three tableaux 

i916. Libretto bys 
the Madrid of 


tapest! y 


Iranslated by James Weldon Jolinson 
more { i) 
First performed, New York 
story 


Periquet. The depicts 


Goya, the opening scene is after his 


group of (young 


(stuffed figure of 


cartoon in which a mayjas 


women) are 


tossing a pelele 


a man). The cast includes 1 soprano, 1 mezzo 
soprano, 1 tenor, 1 baritone; chorus. Scene 
Madrid, about i800; 4 Interior, 2 exteriors 


Orchestra: medium Ihe music is appealing 
and powerful. Rosario’s scena in the third 
tableau is a setting of the composer's piano 


piece La maja \ el ruisefior (The Maiden and 


the Nightengale) 


Cwerky, ANDRE 


Richard the Lion-Hearted 


Performed at Tanglewood, 1954, in a transla 
tion by Boris Goldovsky and Sarah Caldwell (1 
}) Romantic drama in three acts. First’ pet 
by Sedaine The 
rescue of King 
Richard by his servant Blondel 


The cast includes 12 male and 7 female roles 


Libretto 
legendary 


formed in 1784 


story concerns the 


and minstrel, 


Scene. Austria, during the Crusades; 1 interior 


4 exteriors. Orchestra: medium to small 


Hanpit, Gromer Frepran 


Deidamia 


Performed by the Handel Opera Society of 
Dent (1 


1), Opera semiseria with elements of opera buffa 


London in a translation by Edward | 


First London, 1741. Libretto by 


Paolo 


performed 
Rolh I hie 
Achilles 


women at the 


story deals with Odysseus’ 
been hidden 
King 
Skyros Ihe cast 
Achilles is 


classical, ‘I he 


discovery of who has 


imong the court of 


comodes on the island of 


includes 4 male and @ female roles; 


ung by 4a soprano. Orchestra 


music consists of da capo arias alternating wit! 


recitative In a recent performance at Ham 


burg, the continuo arrangement consisted of 


two harpsichords, cello, double bass, viola da 


gamba and two harps 


PRANSLATION aes 


HAYDN, Franz Jose 


Die Welt auf dem Monde 


Performed under the tithe Life on the Moon 


by the London Opera Club in a transla- 
Urbach (D 


4). Translated by John Gutman under the title 


tion by Douglas Craig and Ernest 


The Man in the Moon (C 14). Full length 
opera buffa. Libretwo by Goldoni The story 
is a typical eighteenth century mixture of 
comedy, farce, satire and fantasy There are 
stock figures from the milieu of Goldoni,—a 
heavy father who insists on his daughter 
marrying for money, a quack doctor of astrol 


ogy, two pairs of lovers, and four zanies who 
father to the 


ballet is called for in the 


convey the moon in a wheel 
harrow. A 


act. Orchestra 


we ond 


small. Secco recitatives should 


be accompanied on a harpsichord 


Male 


HINDEMITH, 
Mathis der 


Performed in English at Boston University, 


Realistic 
First 


two acts and 
performed, Zurich, 
The 
Grunewald, 


1956 (C14) drama in 


deals 


seven sccnes 


Libretto by the story 


COM poset 

artist Mathis 
Revolt’ in 
The cast includes % sopranos, 4 tenors, 
Scene 


interiors, % exterion, Or 


with the and the 


Peasant Germany in the sixteenth 


century 
Germany, in the 


baritones, 2 basses 


sixteenth century; 4 


chestra: medium to large 
Honrccen, 
Jeanne d’Arce au Bicher 


Vocal 
form of a 


Dennis Arundel! sore 


Long work in the 


Translated by 
through (B 2) 
dramatic oratorio for large chorus, two im 
portant speaking roles and many small roles 
Composed in 1938 (for Ida Rubenstein), it has 
by Paul Claudel. Scene 
time of Joan of Are. Orchestra 


Célumbia 


“a superior libretto 
France, in the 


large. Recording 


Hiansel and Gretel 


Metropolitan in a trans 


Bache (C1) 


Performed at the 


lation by Constance Fairy tal 


opera in three acts First performed, Weimar, 
1694. Libretto by Adelheid Wette after a 
fairy tale by Grimm Ihe cast includes 2 


sopTanhos, mezzo sopranos, i baritone; chorus 


Scene: in and around an enchanted forest; 1 in 
Record 


Columbia (KB); 


terior, exteriors. Orchestra: medium 


ings: Angel (G) 


Lrania (G) 
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Jacques 
Angelique 


Performed by the London Opera Club, i950, 
in a translation by David Harris (D 4). Trans- 
lated by Ezra Rachlin (A 4). Comic opera in 
one act. Ibert describes it as an opéra-farce, 
First performed in 1927. The libretto is based 
on the story of the shrewish wife who in the 
end goes to the devil, and proves too much 
even for him. There are sections of spoken 
dialogue. The cast includes 1 female and 5 
male roles, Scene: a Paris china shop in 
modern times, Orchestra: medium to small 


JANacrK, Leos 
Katya Kabanova 

Performed at Sadler's Wells, i951, in a 
translation by Norman Tucker (D 2). Tragic 
drama in three acts. First performed at Brno, 
1921; the first German performance followed 
in 1922 at Cologne. Libretto by the composer 
after a play by Ostrowsky. It tells the story of 
a young woman who steps out of her every 
day surroundings and family, and dies by her 
own hand. The theme of guilt and expiation 
dominates the action which reaches a climax in 
Act IIT scene 1, when Katya, in a passionate 
confession scene, reveals to her husband that 
she has been unfaithful to him. The cast 
includes 2 sopranos, 1 mezzo soprano, 4 tenors, 
i bass; chorus. Scene: Russia, in the mid- 
nineteenth century; 2 interiors, 2 exteriors 
Orchestra: medium. The music is striking and 
original, a welter of melodic strength, rhythmic 
imagination and harmonic unity. The love 
duet in Act IL catches the flavor of Moravian 
folk dance, the great confession scene is ac 
companied by violent storm music, The final 
tableau suggests through the music the majesty 
of the volga as Katya, accompanied by a distant 
wordless chorus, decides to kill herself. The 
orchestration features solo instruments much 
of the time, among which are required viola 
(amore and = celesta. Vocal score available 


from (B 4) 


LPONCAVALLO, 
Pagliaca 

Translated by George and Phyllis Mead 
(F 2). Realistic melodrama in two acts. First 
performed, Milan, 1892. Libretto by the com- 
poser. The cast includes 1 soprano, 1 tenor, 2 
baritones; chorus. Scene: Calabria in the mid- 
nineteenth century; 1 exterior, Orchestra: 
medium. Recordings: Cetra 1227 (1); Columbia 
(1); London LL-880/81 (1); Victor LM 
6106 
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Heingicn Aucust 
Hans Heiling 

Performed by the Oxford Opera Club, 1953, 
in a translation by Peter Branscombe (D 6). 
Romantic melodrama in three acts. First per- 
formed, Berlin, 1843. Libretto by Eduard 
Devrient. The story concerns the legend of the 
son of the Queen of Spirits of the Earth, who 
secks the love of a mortal woman. The cast in- 
cludes 2 sopranos, 1 contralto, 1 tenor, 1 bari- 
tone; chorus. Scene: the Hartz mountains in 
the sixteenth century; 2 interiors, 4 exteriors. 
Orchestra: medium to small. 


MASSENET, 
Werther 


Performed at Sadler's Wells, ig52, in a trans 
lation by Norman Tucker (D 2) Romantic 
melodrama in three acts. First performed, 
Vienna, 1892. Libretto by Blau, Milliet and 
Hartmann after Goethe's story The Sorrows of 
Werther, The cast includes 1 soprano, 1 mezzo 
soprano, 1 tenor, 1 baritone, 1 bass. Orchestra: 
medium, Recordings: Cetra 1245 (1); Urania 
29% (F). 


Menorti, G1AN-CARLO 
Amelia al ballo 


Performed at the Metropolitan in a trans 
lation by George Mead (A 5). Comic opera in 
one act. First performed, New York, 1997. 
Libretto by the composer. The cast includes 1 
soprano, 1 tenor, 1 baritone, 1 bass; small 
chorus. Scene: Milan in the 18go’s; 1 interior. 
Orchestra: small. Recording Angel Dq5140 (1). 


Mitnaup, Darius 
Christopher Columbus 


Performed in English by the New York 
Phitharmonic under Mitropolous in November, 
1953. Symbolistic historical drama in two parts 
(27 scenes). First performed at Berlin, 
Libretto by Paul Claudel. The scenes are 
loosley connected and appear to represent 
flashes from the memory of Columbus. The 
librettist takes a cosmic view of his hero and 
there are altogether, four distinct characters 
a “Columbus in perpetuity,” his double, a 
“terrestial” Columbus, his “subconscious” 
image on a screen, and finally, a “celestial” 
Columbus. The cast includes 45 soloists and 
several large choirs and choruses. A narrator 
explains much of the action, There are over 
20 sets, mainly large exteriors, In performance, 
a unit setting of some kind is usually devised. 
Orchestra: large, with an extended percussion 
section. The music is fairly simple, however, 
in a sophisticated way 
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MONTEMEZZI, ITALO 
L’amore dei tre re 


Translated by Joseph Machlis (A 5). Tragic 
drama in three acts. First performed, Milan, 
1919. Libretto by Sem Benelli. The cast in 
cludes 1 soprano, 1 tenor, 2 baritones, 1 bass 
Scene: Italy, during the Middle Ages; 2 in 
teriors, 1 exterior. Orchestra: medium, Re 
cording: Cetra 1212 (I) 


Montevernt, CLAtpio 
ll combattimento di Tancredi e di Clorinda 


Performed by the English Opera Group, 1959, 
in a translation by Peter Pears. Vocal score 
(B 2). Short scenic cantata for tenor and two 
dancers. First performed, Venice, 1624. The 
text consists of sixteen stanzas from the twelth 
canto of ‘Tasso’s Gerusalemme liberata. The 
work is intended to be pantomimed, spoken and 
sung. Orchestra: baroque. It calls for four 
viole de braccio (soprano, alto, tenore and 
basso), and a contrabasso da gamba that gees 
with the clavicembalo. Recordings: Anthologie 
AS (I); Period 55: (1) 


L'Incoronazione di Poppea 


Performed by the American Chamber Opera 
Society, 1953, in a translation by Chester Kall 
man (C 2). Performed at Oxford in a trans 
lation by R. L. Stuart (D 6). Music drama in 
three acts. First performed, Venice, 1642. 
Libretto by Francesco Busenello. The story 
concerns the love of Nero for Poppea, the exile 
of Poppea's husband, Ottone, the banishment 
of Nero's wife Ottavia into the sea in an open 
boat, and the coronation of Poppea as Empress 
The cast includes 4 male and 4 female roles; 
chorus, Scene: Rome, during the reign of Nero 
Orchestra baroque, requiring reconstruction 
in terms of modern instruments. Recording 
Cancert Hall 1226 (1) 


Orfeo 

Performed at the University of California 
at Los Angeles with a baroque orchestra, 
1954, in a translation by Ronald Farrar (C 9) 
Performed at Oxford in a translation by R. L. 
Stuart (D 6). Performed at Aspen in a trans 
lation by Edith Braun (C 14). Favola in musica 
in five acts. First performed, Mantua, 1607 
lubretto by Alessandro Striggio. The cast 
includes 8 singers, chorus and ballet. Scene 
Greece and the underworld. Orchestra: baroque. 
Several modern “realizations” of the orchestra- 
tion have been devised; a recent concert per- 
formance by the New York Philharmonic un 


der Mitropolous utilized one by Respighi 


At Aspen, the arrangement was by Carl Orff. 
There are others by Hindemith and Mali 
piero. Recording: Vox PL-6440 (I) 


Moussorcsxy, 
Boris Godounov 


Performed at the Metopolitan in a transla 
tion by John Gutman (A 7). Translated by 
Fdward Agate (A 5). Translated by M.C.H 
Collet (B 2). Historical drama in four acts 
First performed, St. Petersburg, 1874. Libretto 
by the composer after Pushkin’s play The 
cast includes i soprano, 2 mezzo sopranos, § 
tenors, 2 baritones, ¢ basses, many small parts; 
chorus, Scene: Russia and Poland in the first 
years of the seventeenth century; 5 interiors, 
j exteriors, Orchestra; medium to large. Re 
cordings: Colosseum 124/26 (R); 6400 
(R); Period 554 (R) 


The Fair at Sorochintrky 

Iranslated and revised musically by Josef 
Blatt (C 7). Comic opera in three acts, First 
performed, Monte Carlo, i923. The work was 
completed after the composer's death by 
Icherepnine. Libretto by the composer after 
a story by Gogol. The cast includes 1 soprano, 
1 mezzo soprano, 2 tenors, § basses; chorus; 
dancers. Scene: a village in Russia; t interior, 


2 exteriors, Orchestra: medium 


Khovantchina 

Performed in English, 1949, at the Metro 
politan (C 1). Historical drama in five acts 
First performed, St. Petersburg, 1886, Libretto 
by the composer, The cast includes 1 mezzo 
soprano, t contralto, 2 tenors, 2 basses, minor 
roles; chorus, Scene: Moscow during the reign 
of Peter the Great (1672-1725); 1 interior, 4 
exteriors. Orchestra: medium to large. Mous 
sorgsky completed most of the music before 
his death; the opera was finished and entirely 
orchestrated by Rimsky-Korsakov, Recording 
London XLLA-2g 


Mozart, WOLFGANG A 
Abduction from the Seraglio 


Performed by Sadler's Wells in a translation 
by Edward J. Dent (A 4). Performed by the Lit 
tle Orchestra Society in 4 translation by George 
and Phyllis Mead (F 2). Performed by the Juil 
liard Opera Theatre in a translation by Robert 
Lawrence and Albert Stoessel (C 4). Performed 
at the Metropolitan and at Central City in a 
transiauon by Ruth and Thomas Martis 
(A 2). Romantic comedy in three acts, Fira 
performed, Vienna, 1742. Libretto by Stephanre 
after a play by Bretzner. The cast includes 
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2 sopranos, 2 tenors, | bass, 1 speaking part; 
chorus. Scene: Nigeria in the sixteenth cen 
tury; interior, 1 exterior. Orchestra: small 
Recordings: Decca DX-145 (G); London LLPA 
(G) 
Bastien and Bastienne 

Performed by the City Opera Club, London 
1950, in a translation by Goeffrey Dunn (D 4) 
Singspiel in one act. Composed when Mozart 
was twelve, and first performed in the garden 
of Dr. Anton Mesmer, the famous hypnotist 
Libretto by the composer, after a German 
translation of Favart’s vaudeville comedy of 
174% The cast includes 1 soprano, 1 tenor, 1 
bass. Orchestra: chamber. Recordings: Colum 


hia 4ML-g45, (G); Period 542 (G) 


La clemenza di Tito 

Performed at Tanglewood, ig52, in a trans 
lation by Boris Goldovsky and Sarah Cald 
well (F 4). Performed at Falmouth in a trans 
lation by Maisie and Evelyn Radford (F 4) 
Opera seriain two acts. First performed, Praguc 
i791. Libretto by Metastasio, with some re 
visions by Mazzola Ihe opera was composed 
in eighteen days for the coronation of Leopold 
Il, King of Bohemia. Mozart's student, Stissmayt 
composed the secco recitatives; in the Tangle 
wood performance these were delivered as 
spoken dialogue. The cast includes 4 male 
and 4 female roles; chorus. Scene: Rome, 79 
A.D.; 4 interiors, 4 exteriors. Orchestra: medium 
to small, Recording: Renaissance 56 (1) 


Cos fan tutte 

Performed at the Metropolitan in a transla 
tion by Ruth and Thomas Martin. Vocal score 
and libretto (A 1). Performed at Central City 
in a translation by George and Phyllis Mead 
(Fo 2). Performed at Sadler's Weils in a transla 
tion by Fdward J. Dent (D 2). Translated by 
David Higham (4 2). Translated by Leonard 
Dreash ( 10), Comic opera two. acts 
First performed, Vienna, 17q0. Original libretto 
by Lorenzo da Pont Ihe cast includes 4 
sopranos, tener, baritone, hass; chorus 
Scene: Naples, in the eighteenth century; 4 
interiors, exterior. Orchestra medium to 
small, Recordings: Angel 45,22 (1); Columbia 
gSl-ig2 (FB); Remmington (1) 


Don Giovanni 

Performed at Covent Garden and Sadler's 
Wells in a translation by Edward J. Dent 
Vocal score (A 2); libretto (A 4). Performed at 
the City Center in a translation by Ruth and 


fhomas Martin A Dramma pgiocoso two 


acts, First performed, Prague, 1787. Libretto by 
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da Ponte after a libretto by Bertati. The cast in 
cludes 4 sopranos, 1 tenor, 1 baritone, 4 basses: 
chorus. Scene: Spain in the mid-seventeenth cen 
tury; 2 interiors, 7 exteriors. Orchestra: medium 
to small. Recordings: Haydn Society 2030 (1); 
Prague version. The additions for Vienna are 
on the last side. Victor 6102 (1) 


la finta giardiniera 

Performed by the New England Opera The 
atre in a translation by Boris Goldovsky and 
Sarah Caldwell (F 4). Performed by the Opera 
Theatre of the University of Washington in a 
translation by Eugene Linden (C 8). Comi 
opera in two acts. First performed, Munich, 
1775. Libretto by Calzabigi. The cast includes 
4 female and 4 male roles; chorus. Scene 
Lagonero, Italy, in the early eighteenth cen 
tury; 3 exteriors. Orchestra: small. Recording 
Veriod 532 (G) 


Idomeneo 

Performed at Glasgow, 1944, in a translation 
by Maisie and Evelyn Radford (F 4). Performed 
at Tanglewood, 1947, in a translation by Boris 
Goldovsky and Sarah Caldwell (F 4). Per 
formed by the Juilliard Opera Theatre in a 
translation by Sherry Mangan (C 4). Opera 
seria in three acts. First performed, Munich 
Libretto by Varesco, in the style of 
Metastasio The cast includes 2 sopranos, 2 
tenors, 1 bass; chorus The castrato role of 
Idamante is done sometimes by a soprano 
sometimes by a tenor, Scene: Crete in legendary 
times; the action takes place in and about the 
royal palace of Idomeneo, King of Crete. Or 
chestra: medium to small. Recording: Haydn 


Society zozo (1) 


The Impressario 

Performed by the Educational Opera Asso 
ciation, 1954, in a translation by Henry Reese 
\ oat). Translated by George and Phyllis 
Mead (F 2). Translated by Giovanni Cardelli 
\1). Translated by Eric Blom; vocal score (1 
2). Singspiel in one act. First performed, Vienna 
i786. The story depicts a rehearsal scene which 
is used to show off the skill of two rival 
sopranos, who fall to quarreling while the 
tenor tries to make peace. Orchestra: chamber 
» (G) 


Recording: Period 


The Magic blute 

Performed at the Metropolitan in a transla 
tion by Ruth and thomas Martin: vocal 
sore, libretto 2) Performed at Covent 
Garden in a translation by Fdwad J. Dent; 
vocal score (A 2), libretto (A 4). Performed by 
the N. BC. TV Opera Theatre in a translation 


1 
~ 
3 
ase 
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by W. H. Auden and Chester Kallman (C 6) 
Performed by the University of Michigan in a 
translation by Josef Blatt (C 7). Symbolistic 
drama in two acts. First performed, Vienna, 
i791. Original libretto by Shikaneder. The 
story is concerned with the trials of a young 
Fgyptian prince and his admittance into a 
benevolent order, said to be patterned after 
the Society of Freemasons. The cast calls for 
} sopranos, 2 tenors, 3 basses, several small 
parts; chorus. ‘Scene: Fgypt, in legendary times; 
, interiors, 6 exteriors. Orchestra: medium to 
small. Recordings: Columbia 4SL-115  (G); 
Victor LCT 6101 (G) 


The Marriage of Figaro 

Performed at City Center in a translation 
by Ruth and Thomas Martin; vocal score 
libretto (A 1). Performed at Covent Garden 
and Sadler's Wells in a translation by Fdward 
J. Dent; vocal score (A 2), libretto (A 9). Per 
formed by the N.B.C Opera Theatre in a 
translauon by Edward Fager (C6). Comic 
opera in four acts. Libretto by da Ponte after 
a play by Beaumarchais. The cast includes 4 
sopranos, | contralto, 1 tenor, + baritone, 2 
basses; chorus. Scene: Seville in the eighteenth 
century imleriors, exterior Orchestra 
medium to small. Recordings: Cetra 12g (1) 
Columbia 48l-114 (1); Vietor LOT 6boor (1) 


NicoLal, Orro 

The Merry Wives of Windsor 

Performed at the University of Michigan and 
the City Center in a translation by Josef 
Blatt (C 7). Performed by the London Opera 
Club, 1952, in a translation by karnest Urback 
D 4). Romantic comedy in three acts. First 
performed, Berlin, 1849 Libretto by S. H 
Mosenthal after Shakespeare's play. The cast 
includes 2 sopranos, 1 me770 soprano, 2 Lenors, 
a baritones, 2 basses; chorus. Scene: in and 
around Windsor, Fngland, in the seventeenth 
century 4 interiors, 4 exteriors Orchestra 
medium. Recordings: Oceanic yoq (G); Urania 


(G) 


OPFENBACK, JACOURS 
The Tales of Hoffmann 

[ranslated by Dennis Arundell for a British 
motion picture version of the opera (D1). Per 
formed by the Chicago Theatre of the Air in a 
translation by Ruth and Thomas Martin (A 14) 
franslated by Helene Carpenter and Spencer 
Norton (A 14). Performed at the University of 


Michigan in a translation by Josef Blatt (C 7) 


Performed at Covent Garden in a translation 


Fdward Agate (D 1). Fantastic melodrama in a 
prologue, three acts and an epilogue. First pet 
formed, Paris, 1881. Libretto by Barbier and 
Carré after three fantastic talés by Hoff 
man. The cast includes 4 sopranos (these four 
roles originally to be done by the same singer), 2 
mezzo sopranos, 4 tenor roles (intended for 
one singer), 3 more tenors, 4 baritone roles (one 
singer), 4 basses, speaking part; chorus. Scene 
Germany and Venice in the early nineteenth 
century; 4 interiors. Orchestra: medium. Re 
cordings Columbia 3SL-106 (F); London 
(BF); Urania 224 (G) 


PAISIELLO, GIOVANNI 
The Barber of Seville 

Performed at Columbia in a translation by 
George and Phyllis Mead (F 2). Comic opera 
after the play by Beaumarchais. First per 
formed, St. Petersburg, 1776. This work held 
the stage in Furope until Rossini’s version con 
signed it to limbo. It is graceful and stylish 
however, and deserves occasional revivals. Or 


chestra; smali 


PERCOLISI, GIOVANNI 
La serva padrona 

Performed by the London Opera Club, iq52 
in a translation by Geoffrey Dunn (D 4). Trans 
lated by Joseph Furgivele (4 5). Opera buffa in 
one act, First performed, Naples, 1774. Libretto 
by G. A. Frederico, The cast includes 1 soprano 
| bass, 1 speaking part. Scene Naples in the 
catly eighteenth century, Orchestra: chamber 
Recording: Cetra 50036 (1) 


Pourrnc, FRANcts 
les Mamelles de Tirésias 


Performed at Brandeis University, 19g54, in a 
translation by Robert Goss (A 4). Surrealist 
comedy in a prologue and two acts. First’ per 
formed, Paris, 1947. Libretto by the compose: 
after a play by Guillaume Apollinaire. The 
moral of the story is that there must he an 
increase in’ the French birth rate. The cast 
includes 2 female and & male roles; chorus 
the main square of Zanzibar 


Orchestra: small, Recording: Angel (F) 


PROKOPIDY, 

The Love of Three Ovanges 

Performed at the City Center, ig4g, in a trans 
lation by Victor Seroff (A 2). Romantic fabk 
in a prologue and four acts. First: performed 
Chicago, gat. Libretto by the composer alte 
a story by Carlo Gorszi, The cast includes 
wopranos, mezzo soprano, 2 contraltos, 


tenors, | baritone, 2 basses; chorus. Scene: the 
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time and place are legendary; 4 exteriors 
Orchestra: medium 


Puccini, Giacomo 


La Boheme 

Performed at Central City, 1952, in a trans- 
lation by Ruth and Thomas Martin; vocal score 
and libretto (A 1) Metro 
politan, 1953, in a translation by Howard Dietz 
(A 5). Performed at Juilliard in a translation by 
Translated by Leonard 


Performed at the 


Marion Farquar (C 4) 


Ireash (C 10), Romantic drama in four acts 


First performed, 1896. Libretto by 
Giacosa and Iilica from Murger’s novel La Vie 


Turin, 


includes 2 sopranos, 1 


de Boheme. The cast 
tenor, 2 baritones, 4 basses; chorus. Scene: Paris, 


in the 1840's; 1 interior, 2 exteriors. Orchestra 


medium. Recordings: Cetra 12397 (I); Columbia 
g$L-101 (1); London LLP-462/63 (I); Remming 


ton 19940 (1); KRemmington 199-99 (1); Victor 


LM (1) 


Gianni Schiccht 


Performed at the Metropolitan in a trans 


lation by Charles Polachek and Herbert Gross 
(A 5). Translated 


opera one act 


man, vocal score and libretto 
by Josef Blatt (C 7) 


First performed, New York, 1918 


Comic 
Libretto by 


Giovacchino Forzano. The cast includes 4 


tenors, 4 bari 


Recording 


SOpTanos, 2 mezzo sopranos, 2 


tones, 5 basses. Orchestra: medium 


Cetra 50028 (1) 


The Girl of the Golden West 


Performed in English adaptation by 


the San Opera Company (C4) 


three acts, First per 


Libretto by Zangarini 


Romantic melodrama in 


formed, New York, 1q10 
and Civinini after a play by David Belasco, The 
baritone, 2 


tenor 


cast includes 4 soprano, | 


California, 1849; 2 in 


Record 


basses; chorus. Scene 


teiors, 1 exterior, Orchestra: medium 


ing: Cetra (1) 
Madame Butterfly 

Performed by the Charles Wagner Company 
ina translation by Ruth and Thomas Martin; 


libretto (A 5). Performed at 


vocal score and 
the University of Michigan in a translation by 
Josef Blau (C7) 
Treash (C10), Romantic 
acts. First performed, Milan, 1go4 
Illica 

Belasco 
sopranos, # tenors, 2 baritones, 1 bass; chorus 


Translated by Leonard 


melodrama in two 
Libretto by 


and Giacosa after a play by David 


The cast includes 1 soprano, 2 mezzo 


Japan, in modern times; 1 interior, | 


Recordings 


Scene 


Orchestra: medium Cetra 


exterior 
1248 (I); 


Columbia (1); London 
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LLPA-8 (1); Remmington 199-81: (1); Victor 
LCT -6006 (1); Victor LM-6121 (1). 


La rondine 

Performed at Juilliard in a translation by 
Phyllis Mead (F 2). Romantic 
drama in three acts. First performed, Monte 
Carlo, 1917. Libretto by Giuseppe Adami. The 
includes 1 soprano, 1 tenor, 2 baritones; 
chorus, Scene: Nice and during the 
second French Empire; interiors. 


George and 


cast 
Paris 


Suor Angelica 

Translated by Herbert Withers; vocal score 
(A 5). Lyric drama in one act. First performed, 
New York, Libretto by 


Forzano. The cast includes 2 sopranos, 7 mezzo 


Giovacchino 


sopranos, 2 contraltos; chorus, Scene: Florence, 


in the seventeenth century; 14 exterior. 
Orchestra: medium. Recording: Cetra 50030 
(I) 
Il tabarro 

Performed by the N.B.C, TV Opera Theatre 
in a translation by Henry Reese (A 11). Trans 


lated by Joseph Machlis; vocal score and 
} 
libretto (A #5). Melodrama in one act. First 
performed, New York, 1918, Libretto by Adami 
after a Didier Gold. The cast in- 


cludes 1 soprano, 2 tenors, 2 basses, small roles. 


play by 
Scene: Paris, the present; 1 exterior. Orchestra 
} 


medium. Recording: Cetra 5002q (1) 


Tosca 

Performed by the N.B.C. TV Opera Theatre, 
1955, in a translation by John Gutman; vocal 
score, libretto (A 1). Performed by the Holly- 
Reading Club, trans 
Reese (A 11) 


195%, in a 
Translated by 


wood Opera 


lation by Henry 


Joseph Machlis; vocal score, libretto 5). 
Romantic melodrama in three acts. First’ per 
formed, Rome, 1go00. Libretto by Hlica and 


Giacosa after a play by Sardou. The cast in 


cludes 2 sopranos, 2 tenors, 2 baritones, 1 bass; 


chorus. Scene: Rome, i800; 2 interiors, 1 ex- 
terior. Orchestra; medium. Recordings: Angel 
3,08 (I); Cetra i2zgo (1); Entre EL-4 (I); 


London LL-660/61 (1); Victor LCT 6004 (1); 
Westminster WAL go2 (1) 


Turandot 

Performed at Covent Garden, 1952, in a trans 
lation by R. H. Elkin (D 1). Romantic legend 
in three acts. First Milan, 
Libretto by Adami and Simoni after the play 
by Gozzi. The opera was completed after the 
composer's death by Franco Alfano. The cast 
4 tenors, 4 baritones, 1 
Peking, during legendary 
4 exteriors, Orchestra: 


performed, 1926. 


includes 2 sopranos, 
chorus. Scene: 


interior, 


times 1 


4 

ae 

ge 

: 
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medium. Recordings: Cetra: 1206 (I); Rem- 


mington 199-169 (1) 


Rasaup, Henne 
Marouf, the Cobbler of Cairo 


Performed at the Metropolitan in a trans- 


lation by George and Phyllis Mead (F 2) 
Romantic fairy tale in five acts. First per- 
formed, Paris, 1914. Libretto by L. Nepoty 


after a story in the Arabian Nights. The cast 


includes 1 contralto, 1 tenor, 1 
baritone, 1 bass, speaking part; chorus. Scene 
Cairo, in interiors, 4 ex 


Orchestra 


SsOprano, 


legendary times; 2 


teriors medium 


Raven, MAuRICE 

The Spanish Hour 

Juilliard Opera Theatre 
Robert A. Simon (C 4). 
Comic opera in one act First performed, Paris, 
igit. Libretto The cast in- 
cludes 1 soprano, 2 tenors, 1 baritone, 1 bass 


Performed by the 
in a translation by 


by Franc-Nohain. 


Scene: Loledo, Spain, in modern times; 1 in 
terior. Orchestra: medium, Recordings: Angel 
D 35018 (F); London LL-796 (F); Vox 788o 
F) 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV, NIKOLAI 
Le Cocq d’Or 
Performed at Covent Garden, 1953, in a 
translation by Edward Agate (D 1). Performed 
in English at the Metropolitan in 1945 (C 1) 
Satiric fairy tail in three acts. First per- 
formed, Moscow, 1909. Libretto by Bielsky after 
Pushkin. The includes 2 
sopranos, 2 tenors, 1 contralto, 4 
chorus. Scene: the time and place are legend 
Orchestra: medium 


a poem by cast 


baritones; 


ary; 1 interior, 2 exteriors 


Mozart and Salieri 
Edward J 
one act 


Dent (F 1) 
First performed, 


Franslated by 
Realistic drama in 
Moscow, 1898. Libretto by the composer from a 
treat- 


short play by Pushkin. It is a dramatic 


ment of the rumor that Salieri 
Mozart 
and one mute role (a blind violinist), Scene: a 
cafe in Vienna, small. Re 


cordings: Colosseum 10420 (R); Oceanic 42 (F) 


poisoned 


The cast includes 1 tenor, 1 baritone 


1792. Orchestra 


Rossint, GIOACCHINO 
The Barber of Seville 
Central translation 


Performed at City in a 


by George and Phyllis Mead (F 2). Performed 
at Sadler's Wells in a translation by Edward J 
Dent (A 4). Performed by the Opera Foun 
dation of Los Angeles, 1954, in a translation by 
Reese (A i1) 


Comic opera in two acts 


Henry 


First performed, Rome, 1816. Libretto by Ster- 


bini after Uae play by Beaumarchais. The cast 
includes 2 sopranos,: tenor,: baritone, 4 basses, 
Scene Seville in the 
eighteenth century; 2 interiors, 1 extertor 
Orchestra: medium to small. Recordings: Cetra 
(I); Entre EL-1 (1); Victor LM-Giog (1D 


speaking part; chorus 


La Cenerentola 


Performed by the City Center, 1955, in a 
translation by Martha England and James 
Durbin, Jr. (C 2). Comic opera in two acts, 


First Rome, Libretto by 
Jocopo Ferretti, after the legend of Cinderella 
The cast includes 1 soprano, 2 contraltos, 1 
tenor, t baritone, 2 basses; chorus. Scene: Spain 
in the eighteenth century; 2 interiors. Orchestra: 
Recordings 


performed, 1817. 


medium to small. Cetra 1208 (1) 


HiMV 600 (1) 


Le Comty Ory 

Performed by the Juilliard Opera Theatre in 
a translation by Robert A. Simon (C 4). Comic 
First performed, Paris, 1828 
on a one-act 
years earlier, 


opeTa in two acts 


Libretto by Scribe; it is based 


vaudeville of his of some twelve 


which was based on a Picardy ballad. The cast 


includes five male and three female roles 


early in the thir 
Orchestra 


chorus. Scene: ‘Touraine, 
teenth century; 1 interior, 1 exterior 


medium to small 


The Turk in Italy 
Performed at 
lation by Beris Goldovsky and Sarah Caldwell 


Tanglewood, 1948, in a trans 
F 3). Comic opera in two acts, First performed, 
Milan, The 
visits Italy and is unable to resist its women 


Bib story concerns a Turk who 


The cast includes 1 soprano, 1 tenor, 1 bari 
tone, 1 buffo bass-baritone, 1: bass; chorus 
Orchestia: small. Recording: Angel 4545 (1) 

SAINT-SAENS, CAMILLE 


Samson and Delilah 


Performed at Sadler's Wells, 
Proctor-Gregg 2) 


1952, in a trans 
lation by 
Biblical 


Weimar, 1477 


Humphrey 


drama in three acts. First performed, 


Libretto by Lemaire, after the 


Old Testament story in the Book of Judges 
The cast includes 1 soprano, 1 tenor, 1 bari 
tone, 2 basses; chorus; ballet. Scene: Gaza, in 
Palestine, about 1140 BC; 2 interiors, 2 ex 
teriors. Orchesira: medium. Recording: Vox 
(F) 

SMETENA, Bromicn 


The Bartered Bride 
[Theatre 
(C 4). 


Performed by the Juilliard Opera 


in a translation by Madeline Marshall 
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Performed at Covent Garden, 1955, in a trans 
lation by Erie Crozier and Joan Cross (revised 
by Rafael Kubelik) (D 1). Performed by the 
Guild Opera Company of Los Angeles, 1950, 
in a translation by Henry Reese (A 11). Trans- 
lated by Marion Farquhar; vocal score (A 1) 
franslated by Rosa Newmarch (A 2). Trans 
lated by John M. Glowacki (A 12). Translated 
by Josef Blatt (C 7). Comic opera in three acts 
First performed, Prague, 1866. Libretto by Karel 


Sabina The cast includes 2 sopranos, 1 
contraito, % tenors, | baritone, 2 basses: chorus; 
dancers. Scene: Bohemia, in the nineteenth 
century; 1 interior, exterior. Orchestra: 
medium to small. Recordings: Colosseum 


160/61 (C); Urania 210 (G); Urania (C) 


STKAUSS, JOHANN 
Die Fledermaus 
Performed at the Metropolitan in a trans 
lation by Howard Dietz and Garson Kanin (A 
2). Performed at Central City City 
Center in a translation by Ruth and Thomas 
Martin; vocal libretto (A 14). Per 
formed by the Los Angeles City College, 1941, 


and the 


score, 


in a translation by Donald Alden (4A) 11) 
Comic opera with spoken dialogue in thre« 
acts, First performed, Vienna, 1874. The cast 


includes 2 sopranos, 1 mezzo soprano, 4 
tenors, 1 baritone, 1 bass, 2 ballerinas, + speak 
ing part; chorus; dancers. Scene: Vienna in the 
middle i#oo's; 2 interiors, 1 exterior. Orchestra 
small. Recordings: Columbia 4 


London LLP-281/82 (G) 


medium to 
SL-108 (BF); 


STRAUSS, RICHARD 
Arabella 
Performed at the Metropolitan, 1955, in a 
translation by John Gutman (C. 1). Romantic 
comedy in three acts. First performed, Dresden, 
1943. by Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
after his short story Lucidor, The cast includes 
4 Sopranos, 1 mezzo soprano, 2 tenors, 4 bari 
Vienna, 


Libretto 


tones, 1 bass; chorus. Scene: about 


1860; § interiors, Orchestra: medium to large, 


Ariadne auf Naxos 
translation 
Performed 


Performed at Central City in a 
by George and Phyllis Mead (¥F 2) 
at the University of Michigan in a translation 
by Josef Blatt (C 7) 
prologue and one act 


gart, 1912; revised version performed Vienna, 


Serio-comic opera in a 


First performed Stutt 


Hofmannsthal. 
adap- 


Hugo von 
consists of an 


1916. Libretto by 


The Stuttgart version 


tation of Moliére's Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 
followed by Artadne, a one-act opera seria as 
M. Jourdain's 


entertainment for his guests 
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The Vienna version drops the play and sub- 
prologue. The cast includes 5 
contralto, 5 tenors, 2 baritones, 4 


stitutes a 
sopranos, 1 
basses, 1 speaking role 
with piano. Recording: Angel 9542 C (G). 


Orchestra: chamber, 


Capriccio 

Performed by the Juilliard Opera Theatre, 
1954, in a translation by Maria Massey (C 4) 
Long one-act opera. First performed, Munich, 


1942. Libretto by Clemens Krauss, after an 


The piece is a fantasia 
The cast 


idea by the composer 
on the subject of words and music. 
calls for a young countess (soprano), two suitors 
representing Words 
Italian opera singers, a ballet dancer, a prompter 
who goes to sleep on duty and only emerges 


and Music, a pair of 


when the company has left for Paris, and a 
chorus of servants who contribute the opinion 
of the public on opera. Scene: the countess’ 
room, eighteenth century. Orchestra 
medium. The 


fugue on the subject of words and music 


music 


score contains extended 


Der Rosenkavalics 

Performed by the San Francisco Opera Associ 
ation, 1952, in a translation by John Gutman 
(C4). Performed at Covent Garden in a trans 
lation by Alan Romantic 
comedy in three acts. First performed, Dresden, 


Pryce-Jones (D1) 


igit. Libretto by Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
The cast includes 2 sopranos, | mezzo soprano, 
1 contralto, 2 tenors, 4 baritones, 1 bass, many 
small roles Scene: Vienna in the early 
years of the reign of Maria Therese; 4 interiors 
Reduced avail- 
Recordings: London LIA 22 


(G); Vox 7774 (G) 


chorus 


Orchestra: large orchestration 
(A 2) 


G): Urania 


able from 


Salome 

Performed by the N.BC. TV Opera Theatre 
1954, in a translation by Charles Polachek (C 6) 
Psychological melodrama in one act. First per 
formed, Dresden, 1905. The libretto is a trans 
lation by Hedwig Lachmann of Oscar Wilde's 
The cast includes 1 mezzo 
contralto, 2 
chorus, A 
times performs the Dance of the Seven Veils 


play soprano, 1 


soprano, 1 tenors, 2 baritones, 2 


basses, small roles; dancer some 
for the leading soprano. Scene: Tiberias in 
exterior, Orchestra: large 
Reduced available from (A 2) 
Recordings (G); 


LL-1038 (G); Oceanic go2 (G) 


Galilee, 90 AD; 1 
orchestration 


Columbia London 


FRANZ Von 
The Beautiful Galatea 


SUPP, 


Performed at Central City, 1951, in a trans 


lation by Phyllis Mead (F 2). Comic opera in 


"4 
Ay 
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one act on the Pygmalion theme. The cast in- 
cludes 1 soprano, 1 tenor, 2 baritones; small 
chorus. Scene: a sculptor’s workshop in Athens, 
during the golden age. Orchestra: small. 
SUTPRMEISTER, Hemnricn 


Romeo and Juliet 

Performed at Sadler's Wells in a translation 
by Norman Tucker (D 2), Romantic drama 
in two acts. First performed, Dresden, 1840. 
Libretto by the composer after Schlegel’s trans 
lation of Shakespeare's play. The cast in 
cludes g male roles, 4 female roles; chorus. 
Two. roles are spoken and the role of Paris is 
intended for a dancer. There is a chorus in 
madrigal style for four pairs of lovers, an in- 
visible chorus stands for “Voices of the Night” 
and “Voices of the Deep.” The work does no 
violence to the spirit of the play and Juliet’s 
death, by holding her breath instead of stabbing 
herself, is taken from the old ballad describing 
the tale. Orchestra: medium to small. The 
music is quite melodious 


Tscnaikovski, Petre I 
Fugene Onegin 

Performed at Sadler's Wells, 1952, in a trans- 
lation by Edward J. Dent (A 4). Performed by 
the Los Angeles City College, 1948, in a trans- 
lation by Henry Reese (A 11). Romantic drama 
in three acts. First performed, Moscow, 1879. 
Libretto by Shilovsky after a poem by Pushkin. 
The cast includes 1 soprano, 2 mezzo sopranos, 
1 contralto, 1 tenor, 2 baritones; chorus, Scene: 
Russia, about 1815; 4 interiors, 2 exteriors. 
Orchestra; medium. Recordings: Colosseum 
127/2q (R); Colosseum 10270 (R); Period 507 
(R) 


The Golden Slippers 

Performed at the City Center, 1955, in a 
translation by Ruth and Thomas Martin (A 1). 
Comic opera in four acts, Composed in 1876, the 
opera is known variously as Vakula the Smith, 
The Little Slippers, Oxana’s Caprice, Libretto 
by J. Polensky after Gogol’s story Christmas 
Fue. Whe cast includes 1 soprano, 1 mezzo 
soprano, 1 tenor, 2 basses, small roles; ciorus. 
Scene: a Ukranian village. Orchestra: medium. 
The music has a strong folk-Slavic flavor 


Pique Dame 

Performed at Tanglewood, ig51, in a trans 
lation by Boris Goldovsky and Sarah Cald 
well (F 4). Translated by Sumner Austin (D 1) 
Psychological melodrama in three acts. First 


performed, St. Petersburg, 1890. Libretto by 

Modeste Tschaikovski after a story by Push 

kin. The cast includes 1 soprano, 1 me7m 
F 


soprano, | tenor, | baritone; chorus. Scene: St 
Petersburg, at the end of the nineteenth 
century; 5 interiors, 2 exteriors, Ochestra: 
medium. Recording: Colosseum 190/44 (R). 


Vexpi, Giuserre 
Aida 

Performed at Covent Garden in a translation 
by Charles Kenney (revised) (D 1). Historical 
drama in four acts, First performed, Cairo, 1871. 
Libretto by Antonio Ghislanzoni and others, 
The cast includes 1 soprano, 1 mezzo soprano, 
1 fenor, 1 baritone, 2 basses, small roles; chorus; 
ballet. Scene Fgypt, in the time of the 
Pharaohs; 5 interiors, 2 exteriors, Orchestra 
medium, Recordings: Cetra i228 (1); Entre 
EL (1); London Remmington 
178 (1); Victor LCT-6yoo (1) 


Un ballo in maschera 

Performed at Covent Garden in a translation 
by Edward J Dent, which restores the original 
Swedish locale of the action (A 4). Performed 
at Baton Rouge in a translation by Peter Paul 
Fuchs which restores the original setting; vocal 
score (A 1). Historical melodrama in three acts 
First performed, Rome, i859. Libretto by 
Antonio Somma after a play by Scribe. The 
cast includes 1 soprano, 1 contralto, § tenors, 2 
baritones, 2 basses; chorus, Scene: Sweden, 1792; 
5 interiors, 1 exterior, Orchestra: medium 
Recordings: Cetra: i249 (1); Renaissance 207 
(1); Renaissance 2o7 (1); Victor (1) 


Don Carlo 

Performed at Sadler's Wells in a trans 
lation by Norman Tucker (D> 2). Historical 
drama in four acts. First performed Paris, 1867 
Libretto by Méry and DuLocle after a play by 
Schiller, The cast includes 2 sopranos, 1 mezzo 
soprano, 2 tenors, 1 baritone, 2 basses; chorus 
dancers, Scene: France and Spain in the six 
teenth century; § interiors, 4 exteriors. Orches 
tra: medium. Recording: Cetra 1244 (1) 


Falstaff 

Performed by the City Center, ig54, in a 
translation by Chester Kallman (A 5). Pet 
formed at Sadler's Wells in a translation by 
Humphrey Proctor-Gregg (D 2). Comic opera 
in three acts. First performed, Milan, 189% 
Libretto by Boito after Shakespeare's play The 
Merry Wives of Windsor. The cast includes 
§ sopranos, t contralto, 4 tenors, 2 baritones, 1 
bass; chorus. Scene: Windsor, during the reign 
of Henry IV; 2 interiors, 1 exterior, Orchestra: 
medium to large. Recordings: Cetra 207 (1); 
Entre (fj); Vietor LM-Giit 
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La forza del destino 

Translated by Ruth and Thomas Martin; vo 
cal score, libretto (A 2), Romantic melodrama in 
four acts. First performed, St. Petersburg, 1462 


Libretto by Piave after a Spanish play by the 


Duke of Rivas 
contralto, 1 tenor, 1 
dancers. Scene: Spain and Italy in the eighteenth 
Orchestra 
(I); Cetra 


The cast includes 1 soprano, | 
baritone, 2 basses; chorus; 


exteriors 


353! 


century; 2 interiors, 4 
Recordings: Angel 
(1); Urania 226 (1) 


medium 
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Luisa Miller 

Performed at Sadler's Wells, 1953, in a trans 
Jation by Norman Tucker and Tom Hammond 
(D 2) First 
performed, Naples, Cam 
marano after Schiller's Kabale und Liebe. The 
mezzo soprano, 1 
Scene 


century, 2 


Romantic melodrama in three acts 
1849. Libretto by 
cast includes 2 sopranos, 1 


tenor, 2 baritones, 2 basses; chorus 


Rural 
Interiors, 2 


Germany in the eighteenth 


exteriors Orchestra medium 


Recording: Cetra 


Macheth 

Performed by the N.BC. ‘TV Opera Theatre 
in a Cardelli (C6) 
Performed at the University of Washington in 
in a Carl 
Romantic drama in four acts, First performed 
Florence, 1874. Libretto by Piave after Shake 


speares play 


translation by Giovanni 


translation by Zytowski (C12) 


The cast includes 2 sopranos, 2 


memo sopranos, 1 contralto, 41 tenor, 1 bari 
tone, 2 basses; chorus; ballet. Scene: Scotland 
in medieval times. Orchestra: medium, Record 
ing: Urania 220 (G) 
Nabucco 

Performed by the Welsh National Opera 
Company in a translation by Norman ‘Tucker 


and Tom Hammond 
Milan, 
Biblical 


cast is medium sized, but the work 


(D 2). First performed 
Libretto by Solera after the 


of King Nebuchadnezzar. ‘The 


story 
requires a 
chorus. Orchestra: medium. Recording 


large 


Cetra 1216 (1) 


Otello 
Performed at Sadler's Wells in a translation 
by Humphrey Proctor-Gregg (D 2). Romantic 


tragedy in four acts, First performed, Milan, 
1887. Libretto by Boito after Shakespeare's 
play. The cast includes 1 soprano, 1 mezzo 


soprano, § tenors, | baritone, 2 basses; chorus 
Scene: Cyprus, in the fifteenth century; § in 
teriors, 1 exterior, Orchestra: medium to large 
Recordings: London LLA-24 (1); Urania 216 (1); 


Victor LM-ti07 (1). 
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Rigoletto 

Performed at Sadler's Wells in a translation 
by Edward J. Dent (A 4). Performed in Boston 
by the New England Opera Theatre in a 
translation by Boris Goldovsky and Sarah Cald- 
(F 4). Translated by Charles and Mary 
Jane Matz (A 7). Performed by 
Theatre of the Air in a translation by Ruth and 
Helene 


well 
the Chicago 
Thomas Martin (A 14). Translated by 
Carpenter and Spencer Norton (A 14). Romantic 
melodrama in four acts. First performed, Venice, 
1851. Libretto by Piave after a play by Victor 
The cast includes 2 sopranos, 1 contralto, 
Scene 


Hugo 


| tenor, 2 baritones, 2 basses; chorus 
Mantua, in the sixteenth century; 2 interiors, 2 
exteriors. Orchestra: medium. Recordings: Cetra 
(1); Entre EL-2 (1); London LLA-25 (1); 
Remmington 199-58/60 (I); Urania 222 


Victor LM (1) 


1247 
(G); 


Sicilian Vespers 

Performed by the City Opera Club, London, 
1954. in a translation by Margaret and Donald 
Historical First 
Libretto by Scribe. 
with the revolt of 
1282. 


Gowing (D 4) melodrama 


performed, Paris, 1855. 


fhe story is concerned 


Sicilian patriots against the French in 


The cast includes 1 soprano, 1 tenor, 1 bari 


tone, 1 bass; chorus; ballet. Scene: Sicily during 


the French occupation. Orchestra: medium. 


Simon Boccanegra 

Performed at Sadler's Wells, 1948, in a trans 
Tucker (D 2). Historical 
melodrama in a prologue and three acts. First 


lation by Norman 


performed, Venice, 1857. Libretto by Piave after 


2 play by Gutierrez, The cast includes 1 


soprano, 1 tenor, 2 baritones, 2 basses; chorus 


Scene fourteenth century; 2 


Orchestra 


Genoa, in the 


interiors, exteriors medium 


Recording: Cetra 1241 (I) 


la traviata 

Performed at Covent Garden and at Sadler's 
Wells in a translation by Edward J, Dent (A 4) 
Performed by the Juilliard Opera Theatre in a 
translation by George and Phyllis Mead (F 2) 


Performed by the Opera Foundation of Los 


Angeles, 1954, in a translation by Henry 
Reese (A 11). Translated by Leonard Treash 
(C 10), Performed at Central City in a trans 


Ruth and 
drama in 


Thomas Martin (A 14) 
First per 
Libretto by  Piave 
includes 2 


lation by 


Romantic three acts 


formed, Venice, 1853 


from a play by Dumas. The cast 
contralto, 2 tenors, 2 baritones, | 
Scene: Paris and its 
1700; 4 interiors. Orchestra 


Cetra 1246 (1D); Columbia 


sopranos, t 


bass; chorus; dancers 


suburbs about 


medium. Recordings 


eile 
ha 
Ne 
Mee 
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(I); London LLA-26 (1); Victor 
LM-6003 (1). 


Il trovatore 

Performed at Covent Garden and Sadler's 
Wells in a translation by Edward J. Dent; 
vocal score (A 2), libretto (A 4). Romantic 
melodrama in four acts. First performed, Rome, 
1853. Libretto by Cammarano after a play by 
Gutierrez, The cast includes 2 sopranos, 1 
contralto, 2 tenors, 1 baritone, 2 basses; chorus. 
Scene: Biscay and Aragon in the seventeenth 
century; 2 interiors, 6 exteriors, Orchestra: 
medium. Recordings: Cetra 1226 (1); Columbia 
3SL-120 (1); Victor LM 6008 (1) 


WaAcner, RICHARD 
Parsifal 

Performed at the University of Indiana in a 
translation by Ernest Hoffman (C 11). Music 
drama in three acts. First performed, Bayreuth, 
1882. Libretto by the composer. The cast in 
cludes 1 soprano, 1 tenor, 2 baritones, 2 
basses; chorus. Scene: Spain in medieval times; 
1 interior, 2 exteriors. Orchestra: large. Record- 
ing: LLPA-10 (G) 


Tannhduser 

Translated by Mary Ellis Pelz (A 7). Music 
drama in three acts. First performed, Dresden, 
1845. Libretto by the composer. The cast in 
cludes 2 sopranos, 1 tenor, : baritone, 2 basses; 
chorus. Scene: Thuringia in the thirteenth 
century; 1 interior, 2 exteriors. Orchestra: large 
Recording: Urania 211 (G) 


Wener, Cart Maria Von 
Der Freischiitz 

Performed at Covent Garden, 1954, in a trans 
lation by Fdward J]. Dent (A 4). Performed by 
the Juilliard Opera Theatre in a translation 
by George and Phyllis Mead (F 2). Performed 
by the New York College of Music in a trans 
lation by Ruth and Thomas Martin (A 2) 


Fantastic melodrama in three acts, First per 
formed, Berlin, 1821, Libretto by Johann Kind 
after an old German legend about the Free 
Marksmen, who used magic bullets which they 
obtained from the devil in exchange for their 
souls. The cast includes i soprano, 1 mezzo 


soprano, 2 tenors, 1 baritone, 3 basses, speak- 
ing part; chorus. Scene: Bohemia in the Middle 
Ages; 1 interior, 2 exteriors. Orchestra: medium. 
Recordings: London LLPA-s (G); Remmington 
199-100 (G); Urania 443 (G). 


WEINBERGER, JAROMIR 
Schwanda the Bagpiper 

Performed at Sadler's Wells in a translation 
by Dennis Arundell (D 2). Romantic fairy tale 
in two acts, First performed, Prague, 1927. 
Libretto by Milos Kares after the Pied Piper 
legend; in this version, the hero is able to 
charm even the devil with his bagpipes. The 
cast includes 1 soprano, | mezzo soprano, 1 
tenor, 1 baritone, 1 bass; chorus, Scene: near a 
Crech village, and in Hell; ¢ interiors, 2 ex- 
teriors. Orchestra: medium. 


ERMANNO 
The Inquisitive Women 

Performed by the Juilliard Opera Theatre in 
a translation by George and Phyllis Mead (F 2), 
Comic opera in three acts. First performed, 
Munich, 1904. Libretto by Sugano, after a play 
by Goldoni. The cast includes § sopranos, 1 
mezzo soprano, 1 tenor, 2 baritones, 2 basses; 
chorus. Scene: Venice, in the mid-eighteenth 
century; 4 interiors, Orchestra; medium to 


small. 


1 quattro rusteghi 

Performed at Sadler's Wells, i950, in a 
translation by Edward J. Dent (A 1). Comic 
opera in two acts, Libretto based on a play by 
Goldoni. First performed in Germany, 1906, 
The cast includes 2 sopranos, 2 mezzo sopranos, 
2 tenors, 4 basses; chorus. Scene: Venice, in the 
eighteenth century. Tlie above translation sets 
the scene in eighteenth century London. 
Orchestra medium to small, Recording: Cetra 


The Secret of Suzanne 

Translated by Claude Aveling; vocal score 
(A 1), Comedy in one act. Libretto by Enrico 
Golisciani. First performed, Germany, 1909. 
The cast includes i soprano, 1 baritone, 1 mute 
role. Scene: Piedmont, the present; 1 interior, 
Orchestra; small. Recordings: Cetra i250 (1); 
Decca g770 (1). 
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PROJECT ACTIVITIES 


Through their continuous — func- 
tioning, the twenty-one active research 
projects of AETA constitute a_ solid 
core of concentrated — investigation. 
Whenever 
reports of accomplishments are pub- 
lished in ET], thus becoming available 


to the entire membership. Meanwhile, 


results become conclusive, 


investigation continues in areas with 
work in progress, and in areas of con- 
tinuous study where services are avail- 
able. This short summary of the work 
of the projects is to acquaint the or- 
research, 
with the 
opportunities for contributing to these 


ganization with continuing 


with services available, and 


studies and to the progress of AETA. 

The work of these projects groups 
itself into four major classifications. A 
degree of overlapping exists, but the 
methods of operation may be defined in 
this (a) projects whose work 
is largely bibliographical in nature, (b) 


manner: 


projects whose work is primarily an- 
alytical, (c) project whose work assumes 
the nature of liaison, and (d) projects 
designed to provide continuing services. 

The majority of the projects have 
work whose method might be con- 
sidered bibliographical. The first of 
these is the Audio-Visual Aids Project 
where three major areas are under ex- 
amination; motion pictures, recordings, 
and filmstrips which are available for 
use in teaching drama. The Contests 
and Festivals Project has completed a 
survey of its area and will continue its 
work on the compilation of lists of fes 
tivals and contests. Annual bibliogra- 
phies of drama as an art; drama in pro 
duction; drama in its social function; 


and drama in radio, motion pictures, 
and television are underway in the Bib- 
liography Project. The companies in- 
volved in the problems of touring college 
shows fall into the province of the 
Pouring Project. The publication of 
the annual production list of plays pro- 
duced in educational theatres together 
with a six year analysis of trends is the 
immediate function of the Production 
Lists Project. The Stage Movement 
Project is developing a suggested course 
outline and a selected bibliography of 
the area, 

The work of two other projects ts 
closely akin to the method of operation 
employed by the preceding studies. The 
revision of the “Directory of Colleges 
and Universities Offering Academic 
Work in Theatre” receives emphasis by 
the College Curriculum Project, which 
is also examining problems of the un- 
dergraduate program in theatre. The 
Summer Theatre Project is developing a 
directory of summer theatres which are 
sponsored by academic institutions as 
well as Equity and non-Equity summer 
theatres. 

Among the projects which are em- 
phasizing the analytical approach is 
the Guidance and Counselling Project 
with its analysis of tests which have 
been given as part of counselling pro- 
grams in various institutions. The de- 
termination of areas of concentration is 
being stressed in the work of the Grad- 
uate Project. Work in the Technical 
Project evaluates crit- 
techniques 


Developments 


ically advanced technical 


and is involved in collecting micro- 
films of lighting theses, and surveying 


equipment companies for new develop- 
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ments. Finally, the analytical work of 
the Opera Project is considering operas 
translated into English to make avail- 
able pertinent information about in 
strumentation, vocal ranges and qual 
ities required, as well as decor problems 
in order to facilitate the selection of 
operas for production. 


The projects falling into the third 
area are those such as the VA Hospitals 
Project, the Conferences Project’ and 
the Junior and City Colleges Project, all 
of which are working to facilitate liaison 
and heighten cooperation in their re 
spective areas. The Teacher Training 
Project is seeking to establish standards, 
to improve curricula, and to develop 
“in-training” facilities for prospective 
teachers. The International Liaison and 
ITI Project is working in the interna 
tional area with Investigations includ 
ing International Theatre Month, In 
ternational Interchange of Research 
Information, Personnel Exchange, and 
Tours. 

Among the projects attempting to 
provide continuing service is the Man- 
uscript Play Project which screens plays 
submitted and attempts to facilitate the 
production of these original scripts. 
Forty-three plays are in circulation and 
twenty-eight are in the process of prep- 
aration. The Theatre Architecture Proj- 
ect is developing a file of consultants 
on architecture, and basic theatre plans 
which ultimately will be available 
through a lending service. The newest 
project of AETA, The Translation and 
Republication of Rare Books, also func- 
tions in this area as it works with trans 


lators and with university presses to 
promote the translation and publication 
of these works. Microfilming possibil- 
ities are also being explored as a means 
of making these books available again 
to members and to libraries. 

Fitting into all of these classifications 
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is the Secondary Schools Project’ with 
its Investigations of Production Lists, 
Curricula, Membership, and Editorial 
Organization as it works toward divis 
ional status within AETA. 

These large areas of continuing re- 
search are basic to the progress of 
\ETA. There are services available here 
for all interested members although 
definite results may not be ready for 
publication at the present time. There 
is in these projects also an excellent 
opportunity for members of AETA to 
contribute to rewarding study and in 
vestigation. All interested members are 
requested to write to the Chairman of 
the project with which they are con 
cerned. 

DeLMAR E. SOLEM, 


{dministrative Vice-President 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRE 
MONTH 


Dear Theatre Director: 

March 1957 is again designated as 
International Theatre Month. 

ITM 1957 is sponsored by the United 
States National Commission for UN 
ESCO, the American Educational The 
atre Association, and The National 
Theatre Arts Council. This year you 
will be kept informed about TIM 
through the Theatre Arts. Curtain Call 
1957 and a poster page will be published 
in Theatre Arts; also the “participation 
form.” 

You are urged, incidentally, to use 
the “participation form.” This is the 
only way for me, as chairman of ITM, 
to be accurate in making my report to 
the sponsoring organizations. When my 
report was made in May there had been 
two hundred and fifty-nine “participa- 
tion cards” received. Judging by the 
number of reports made since then, I 
would estimate that close to five hun- 
dred theatres celebrated ITM 1956. 
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Every kind of theatre in the United 
States is urged to participate—chil- 
dren's, high school, college, university, 
church, community, and professional. 
Will you as a director in any of these 
areas please make every effort to in- 
form other directors about ITTM? 


We would like to have you: 


1. Produce a play during the month of March 
in celebration of TT™ 
State in your program and publicity why 
the particular play you have chosen is suit- 

Suggest to your art and music departments 


able for 


thrat they too can participate in ITM 

Make a play exchange with an institution 
that is, agree upon an 
11M play, and each institution produce it. 


in another country; 
(You are expected to make your own ar- 
rangement for this project) 

Have your play or T1TM program produced 
on television when possible 

Prepare radio and television round-tables for 
the purpose of discussing the relationship of 
the play you are doing to ITM. 

Ask your governor to proclaim ITM. 

year the governors of Pennsylvania 
Maryland made such proclanmations.) 


This 
and 


If March the for 
your TTM celebration, feel free to ded- 


cannot be month 


icate vour production at an earlier or 
March 
climax of activity: it does not prohibit 


later month. is set to be the 


summer theatres, for example, from 
taking part. Please report your partic: 
ipation, however, immediately after 
your production; and remember to send 
photographs. 

11M was instituted for the purpose 
of bringing better understanding among 
the peoples of the world. We hope sin- 


cerely that you will participate with us. 


My good wishes for your theatre. 


Cordially yours, 


Herscuer L. Bricker, 
Chairman, 1TM 


(University of Maine 
Orono, Maine) 
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IMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
IN THE AMERICAN THEATRE 


April 10, 1956 


Editors 

Drama Section 

New York Times 
New York, New York 
Dear Editors: 


Mr. Atkinson (March 4) carried the 


news in his column that the current 


off-Broadway taste for classics was a 
direct result of college and university 
courses in drama. Mr. Mitgang (Feb- 
ruary 19) and Mr. Schumach (March 4) 
say that one of the reasons for an in- 
crease in Broadway and _ off-Broadway 
audiences is likewise due, in part, to 
the colleges. Nothing could please me 
more than to hear echoes of what my 
colleagues in higher education and I 
have been working for: taste and good 
business in the theatre. But the colleges 
would be nowhere without the teacher- 
director in high school and the teacher 
of creative dramatics in the elementary 
school. They are not only the ones who 
supply us with our freshmen and trans- 
fer students but who also deal with 
millions who might one day buy tickets 
in the theatre. 
Sincerely, 
Frank M. 
President, 


live 


Whiting 
AETA 


LONG ISLAND 
SPEECH AND DRAMA ASSOCIATION 


Department of Speec h 


Schools 
York 


Mineola Public 
Mineola, New 
30 April 1956 


Dear Dr. Whiting: 


On behalf of the “teachers-directors” 
who are members of the Long Island 
Speech Association, may I express our 
thanks for your kind words of praise 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4: 
5 
> 
7 
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which appeared in the Drama Mailbag 
section of The New York Times, Sunday 
April 22, 1956. 

We have taken the liberty of having 
your letter copied, and we plan to mail 
it to our general membership along 
with their May Executive Board Min- 
utes, 


Very truly yours, 
Wiley C. Bowyer 
President 


Dr. Frank M. Whiting, President 
American Educational ‘Theatre 
Association 

University of Minnesota 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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BACK COPIES OF ET] 
STILL NEEDED 

I want to thank those members who 
have sent in back issues of the March, 
1954 (Vol. VI, No. 1), issue of the Ep- 
UCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. Many 
orders from libraries for complete sets 
of back issues have filled with 
these. I am still eager to receive more 
copies of this particular issue. Members 
who have a copy of the March, 1954, 
issue in good condition are urged to 
send it to the Executive Office, where- 
upon they will be reimbursed at $.75 


been 


per copy. 
KENNETH L. GRAHAM, 
Fxecutive Secretary-Treasurer 


AETA 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES 


Douglas Hatheld was appointed on June 15, 1956 by the Committee on 
\ppointments to succeed Elsic Turner as Director of the Contact Placement 
Service. Mr. Hatfield is also a member of the faculty at Macalester College, St. 
Paul 5, Minnesota, so the address of the service remains the same. 


fhe Committee on Appointments has also submitted the following nomi- 
nations to ANTA from which three members will be elected to the Educational 
Panel of AN TA beginning January 1, 1957 


Edward C. Cole John T. Dugan 
Alice Grifhin William P. Halstead 
Father G. V. Hartke, O.P, Joel Rubin 

Frank Whiting 


Edward ©. Cole of Yale University has been appointed by the Advisory 
Council as Chairman of the 1957 August Convention to be held in Boston. 
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William R. Reardon, Editor 


THE LIVING STAGE. By Kenneth 
Macgowan and William Melnitz. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955; pp. 
Xii+54%. $8.00. 

The Living Stage is an outstanding 
addition to the list of general yet rela- 
tively comprehensive histories of the 
theatre. Kenneth Macgowan and Wil- 
liam Melnitz, co-authors of this read 
able account, have managed to encom 
pass their tale within five hundred pages 
without resorting to an encyclopedic 
method of organization. In truth, they 
have frequently achieved an inner co 
herence and parallelism of treatment 
which presents the theatre 
from the Greeks to the present day in a 
cause and effect relationship of evolving 


range of 


portraits. 

The essential quality of this narrative 
lies in the clean and 
relations which the authors have 


main divisions 
clear 
achieved. They further enhanced thei: 
work by the addition of valuable visual 
aids in the and in the 
relative consistency of style in their il 
lustrative material, 
new. The authors faced a dual tempta 
tion in writing this history: the title 


many tables 


much of which is 


implicitly promises adequate treatment 
of all phases of the producing theatre, 
and the limitations of the book required 
a discriminate use of materials. It was 
only human that as the availability of 
materials increased in the modern pe 
riod of the theatre, the 
cumbed in part to the temptation to in 
clude more topics than could be treated 


authors suc- 


In particular, much more 


adequately. 
space was devoted to drama as literature 
than to all other phases of the theatre. 


Directors, scenic artists, audiences, and 
evolving institutions are frequently con 
sidered, but space, no doubt, precluded 
them from 


a consistent treatment of 


period to period. If perhaps a greater 
proportion of space could have been con 
sistently accorded to the great periods 
of theatre history, this problem could 
have been alleviated in great part. As a 
case in point, Chapter VI on the Eliza 
bethan Theatre this well, 
whereas some of the lengthy quotations 
in the chapter on the Roman Theatre 
could have been omitted. Or again, the 
last two chapters in the book which 
Realism and the Twentieth Cen 
tury, require so broad a coverage that 
the authors are able to do litthe more 
than provide a descriptive grouping of 
names of writers, directors, and plays 
Perhaps the one-volume general history 
should be comprehensive in listing such 
facts, using the authors’ technique of 
tables and charts and providing a more 
those areas 


covers area 


Covel 


detailed consideration in 


they deem of more significance 

generally excel 
the 
shift of empha 


Occasionally, in this 


lent treatment of the history of 
theatre, an undesirable 
sis is apparent. The French Pheatre in 
and out of the Renaissance presents a 
rounded picture of theatrical develop- 
ment not usually achieved in so short a 
COMpass, the Restoration Theatre 
seems to be belabored for its moral lax 
ity at the expense of its qualities as the 
The the American 
I heatre 
growth is treated well from the stand 
point of its colonial relationship to Eng 


land long after its independence, but 


but 


handling of 
both in its 


inception and 
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there is little inclusion of the late re 
search on the development of the Amer- 
ican Theatre. Finally, the chapters on 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
reveal the need for a unifying concept 
more inclusive than realism. This need 
might be met in part by considering the 
increasing functionalism of the times in 
the content and forms of theatre. As it is, 
the change in the nineteenth century 
theatre has been handled in a thorough 
manner, 

Various techniques and devices for 
handling materials, illuminating mean 
ings, and assisting the reader to locate 
specific materials should be considered 
The authors’ excellent tables and charts 
might more illuminatingly be placed 
early in the chapter to provide a quick 
preview and, therefore, a familiar ref 
erence. The use of statistical materials, 
contrary to many histories which tend 
toward the encyclopedic, are varied and 
meaningful in their communication of 
They 


however. In a 


significance. are occasionally in 


accurate, work of 


this 
nature, which seeks to be comprehensive 
detailed research 


particular areas for its sources, quota 


and uses more ove! 
tion is usually limited to the apt, par 
the 


ing, with paraphrase or characterization 


ticularly flavorsome, and penetrat 
saving valuable space and permitting 
compression. A selective bibliography 
beckons the interested reader to explore 
further, and a workmanlike index pro 
vides the reader with a ready reference 
in all matters excepting only some sub- 
ject headings. 

Any full treatment of the theatre in- 
evitably reveals its enduring quality and 
its ability to reemerge when temporar 
ily eclipsed or suppressed. The authors 
of The Living Stage are to be com 
mended for portraying this endurance 
more than in title, and along with the 
companion volume Theatre Pictorial, 


they provide an excellent panorama of 
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the development and potential of the- 
atre. 
GARY GAISER, 
Indiana Universtty 


FREUD ON BROADWAY. A_ HIS- 
PORY OF PSYCHOANALYSIS AND 
THE AMERICAN DRAMA. By W. 
David Sievers. New York: Hermitage 
House, 1955; pp. 479. $5.00. 

The kindest thing that can be said 
about this strange book is that it repre 
sents a considerable amount of work in 
research (Dr. Sievers refers to at least 
825, plays); but one must immediately 
add that was done with- 
out much 
tion. One soon discovers that any play 


the research 

discernment or discrimina- 
is susceptible to being wrested into psy- 
choanalytic shape on the author's Freud- 
ian couch. The reader's mind reels and 
whirls as he comes upon plays he has 
read or seen and enjoyed or been bored 
by without suspecting the dark implica- 
tions of mental their 
bases; the scholar’s and the ex-director’s 
momentarily wavers at remembering the 


aberrations at 


innocent pleasures in theatre and drama 
he has, in his ignorance, attempted to 
communicate in print, in classroom, or 
on stage. Surely few alleged specialists 
have ever with such thoroughness tried 
to apply a special theory or method of 
approach to so much disparate material. 

As drama-teacher, I suspect I should 
welcome the volume as some sort of en- 
cyclopaedic reference book to twentieth- 
century drama (with frequent alarums 
and excursions to those 
neurotic—or choose your own 
Dr. Sievers’ book teems with synonyms 

-old Greeks, Aeschylus, Euripides, and 
Sophocles). But what sort of reference 
book—and how is one to use it? If the 
larger-print title is correct, quite possi- 
bly the wide range and compass of ma- 
terial could be defended; if the alterna- 


notoriously 
word; 


tive title is considered, one can only 
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wonder how the author defines “Amer- 
ican Drama” and decide that he must 
be careful the 
book to his students. Being not only a 


about recommending 
student of drama but almost as old as 
my century and a playgoer for nearly a 
half-century, a director for a quarter of 
a century, and an incorrigible reader of 
plays for over four decades, I personally 
somehow kept my bearings through the 
turgid, tortuous, traumatic and tumul- 
tuous voyage by at least recognizing the 
larger proportion of the plays referred 
to, but I shudder at the thought of the 
confusion the torrent of titles is bound 
to cause the average reader or even the 
knowledgeable and brilliant undergrad- 
uate. So many plays are considered that 
the summaries are perforce brief, fre- 
quently, not perforce, confusing, even 
to him who knows the plays. There is 
no possible evading the final judgment: 
this book is damnably hard going—how 
the 
kaleidoscopic gathering-in might have 


ever, many facets in blindingly 
attracted me, I doubt that anything but 
an honest reviewer's conscience and an 
editor’s sense of responsibility to a fel- 
sustained 


the 


low-editor could have me 


through the drudgery, choredom, 
and the all too frequent tedium of read 
ing the hundreds of pages continuously, 
carefully, and consciously. 

I have spoken of lack of direction, dis 
cernment, and discrimination; I have 
hinted that the quantity of content is 
probably unmanageable on any terms 
Limited by space, let me scrupulously 
and I trust not unfairly, list a few of my 
basic objections: (1) I am never quite 


sure whether the author is really in 


terested in theatre and drama: I am so 
overwhelmed by the emphasis upon psy 
choanalytic (a word I feel is used 
throughout both casually and cavalier 
ly) terms that I feel much of the time 


that he is interested only in trying to 


prove that practically every play of the 


last sixty years is basically “psychoanalyt 
ic’ in content and/or treatment; (2) | 
grant that it must have been difficult to 
decide upon organization and division 
Dr. Sievers de- 
cided for chronology, with occasional 


of authors and works; 


pauses for special chapters on his favor- 
ite dramatists, but he was obviously 
worried over having discarded the non- 
chronological, purely subject-matter ap 
proach, with the result that too many 
plays (and many minor ones) are re 
ferred to before real summary or anal 
ysis; (3) the critical standards as to what 
makes a play great, good, or just plain 
entertaining are never defined, and too 
many superlatives and too many words 
(“Masterpiece” for a conspicuous in- 
stance,) are used whirsically, wilfully, 
weirdly, and wildly whenever the author 
decides a new thematic subject is dis 
cussed; one necessarily loses confidence 
in the critical affidavits of his guide 
early in the book and tries actually not 
to notice epithets used in estimate or 
judgment of the significance of individ 
ual plays; (4) to mention a few minor 
matters, one is jarred too frequently by 
béte 
notre here is “cannot help but be’’), by 


ungrammatical idioms my own 


wrong use of words (I never resigned 
to the 
“fantasy” as a 


myself comfortably insistent re 


currence of transitive 
verb), by frequent misprints (a kindly 
and tolerant teacher, I still jitter when 
even a freshman regards a Duke's spouse 
as a “Dutchess’), and by easily avoid 
(Armand D'Usseau 
and James Gow did not “part company” 


able errors of fact 


in any but a final sense 
1952). 
I grow captious tedious 


Jim Gow died 
early in 
The 
chapter on Philip Barry is pleasant; the 
listing of but one page-reference under 
“Sex” 


various kinds of 


in the index is a master stroke of 
tact. If I feel secure 
from prejudice, the reader may still 


suspect me of it. Accusations of being 
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pedantic, prudish, Puritanical, pertec- 
tionist, somehow do not move me, and 
as I grow older, I simply cheerfully as 
sent to the charges. But, since this au 
thor is burningly interested in whether 
his playwrights have themselves been 
psychoanalyzed and seems to feel that 
having been so is a certificate of reliabil 
ity, I'd best confess that I have not been. 
Moreover, | have been certified as nei- 
ther susceptible to nor in need of psycho 
therapy. Dr. Sievers firmly believes that 
drama and theatre are primarily ther 
apeutic. suspect IT am prejudiced 
Readers of this review please notice. 
E. J. West, 


University of Colorado 


CENTRAL AND FLEXIBLE STAG 
ING: A NEW THEATRE IN THE 
MAKING. By Walden P. Boyle. 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1956; pp. vit117. $4.00. 

Here is a book which is brief, simple, 
informative, challenging, exciting, and 
sweeping. If the adjectives sound effu 
sive, that is exactly the way they are 
meant to sound. ‘To anyone in the the 
atre who has participated in central or 
flexible staging, and who has recognized 
the advantages of such presentation, this 
book should appear as the great affirma 
tion of his strong convictions concerning 
the potential of the method. 

Walden P. Boyle has constructed a 
handbook which shows the virtues not 
only of arena-type staging but also of a 
more flexible type which utilizes a large 
rectangular room with some versatile 
platforms, some chairs, some spotlights, 
and some low furniture. John H. Jones’ 
excellent diagrams illustrate Boyle's 
points. Photographs from productions 
all over the country are included which 
demonstrate the various arrangements 
that can be used in this large room. 


The author and illustrator reveal how 
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platforms can be constructed, how lights 
can be adapted and hung, how furni- 
ture can be arranged, how curtains can 
be placed, how movement can be 
planned, and how many other aspects of 
production can be managed. As stated 
earlier, all of this information is con- 
veyed simply. There are long- 
winded theories or high-sounding aes 
thetics to slow up the reader in garner 
ing the valuable and interesting infor 
mation 

Mr. Boyle's main concern seems to be 
with the small community group which 
has no picture-frame stage. It is the 
opinion of this reviewer, however, that 
every worker in the theatre—education 
al, community, or  professional—can 
profit from experimenting with some or 
all of the many ideas which the book 


contains. 
G. GABBARD, 


Eastern Illinois State College 


DRAMATIC IMAGINATION: 
REFLECTIONS SPECULA. 
LIONS ON THE ART OF ‘THE 
THEATRE. By Robert Edmond 
Jones. New York: Theatre Arts Books, 
and 1956; pp. 157. $2.75. 
Written by one of Amreica’s foremost 

scene designers, the late Robert Fd 

mond Jones, these essays were published 
as separate articles (a few having been 
delivered originally as lectures) from 

1927 to 1941. In that latter year, they 

were collected and published in volume 

form, while the present edition (1956) 

is a reprint of the earlier book with an 

additional feature: an introduction by 

Mr. Jones’ contemporary friend, 

John Mason Brown. Thus, The Dra- 

matic Imagination takes on an_histori- 

cal significance, with at least two es 
says—"Art in the Theatre” and “The 

Theatre As It Was and As It Is’—te- 

printed essentially as they were first 


published almost thirty years ago. 
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As part and parcel of the art theavre 
movement in the United States, Robert 
Edmond Jones was one of the first to 
turn design into a profession. He was 
one of a group who sought to unify the 
arts into an organic 


various theatre 


whole. lo his contemporaries, he was 


poet, artist, visionary, in a day when 


art was spelled out in boldface type. 
aura of 


There then an 


newness, and magnificance—a 


was mystery, 
sense of 
being on the threshold of a greater 
renascence, Jones never quite lost that 
vibrancy, that feeling of optimism, and 


much of his writing is imbued with it. 


Yet as I read his essays, I find much 
that is rather commonplace, almost trite, 
and | 
something already observed and noted. 
Nor is this surprising. For example, his 
description of the birth of drama (the 
leader, Ook, and the lion's skin) I have 


have an instinctive feeling of 


heard not only in) various classrooms 


from the grade school to graduate col 
lege but also in a dozen or more con 
versations. Moreover, the following pas 
sages illustrate what is probably heard 
in scores of class lectures each year: 

\ stage setting is not a background; it is an 
ervironment. Players act in a setting, not 
against it 

The designer 
which all noble emotions are possible. 
If the designer's 


creates an environment in 
Then 
he retires. The actor enters 
work has been good, it disappears from our 
consciousness at that moment 

Stage designers, like musicians, are born and 
not made. 

All art in the 


evocative 


theatre should be, not de 


sriptive, hut 


These 
Jones’ reflections that have become a 
part of the language of modern theatre 


examples are but a few of 


In a sense, they form an inheritance of 
a previous theatrical era, a kind of hook 
upon which to hang our pallets. His 
descriptions of the scene and costume de 
signer at the work of creation are clear, 


masterfully written, and reveal—on the 
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part of the designer—the necessity not 
only for artistic skills and a wide knowl- 
edge of history and literature but also 
for an ever-deepening imagination 

Mr. 
sures us that Jones was no “grave St. 


In his introduction, Brown as 


Cecilia of scenic art,” but an artist who 
“was as ready to welcome the theatre of 
Valeska Surrat, Eva Tanguay, . . 
Marx Brothers, as he was the theatre of 
Sarah Bernhardt, Duse, Chaliapin, Ni 


_ or the 


jinsky, John Barrymore or the Lunts.” 
Yet in his essays, there is much of the 
latter with but litthe or nothing of the 
former; hence both his scope and his 
For drift 
now and again into the realm of the 


art seem limited. there is a 


esthete, and it is here that his “image” 
when the 
the 


of the “ideal theatre” blurs 


vitality that characterizes much of 
work of Robert Edmond Jones lessens 
and seems not as sharply-defined as his 
reflections on the art of the designet 

With less dedication and without his 
talent, skill, imagination, just such an 
‘ideal’ theatre might well serve as little 
more than a romping place for the 
dilettante, wherein may troop in greater 
abundance the Pampinellis, Hossetrosses, 
and Nelly Fells. Jones has presented a 
rather paradoxical situation—that of a 
closed theatre in an open society. Here 
in his essays, we see one side of the 
artist. Mr. Brown writes that there 
another. 


was 


Eucene K. Bristow, 
McMurray College 


\ CENTURY OF ENGLISH FARCE 
By Leo Hughes. Princeton: Princeton 


University Press, 1956; pp. vi+4o7 


] 
$5.00. 
Leo Hughes’ book, A Century of kng 
lish 
sound, and scholarly history of the de 


Farce. is basically an accurate, 
velopment of Farce from its beginnings 
in the English theatre in the late seven 


teenth century up into the eighteenth 
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century. It traces the growth of Farce in 
France in the Afterpiece, and, as the 
Afterpiece became standard fare in Eng 
land, its growth there. With more than 
enough detail, Mr. Hughes shows the 
differences of karce from Pantomime, 
Drolls, and Burlesques. He has a chap- 
Farce actors from Underhill to 


valid 


ter on 
Garrick based on the perfectly 
but difficult-to-illustrate assumption that 
the actor has much to do with the suc 
cess and even the creation of Farce. One 
that list of After 
pieces and Actors is of more interest to 
the author than the development of the 
Farce, but the book clearly indicates 


sometimes fears the 


the relation of Farce to each. 
This reviewer, however, was disap 
pointed, Ihe footnoted qualifications 


and indebtedness, the careful scrutiny 


of texts and authorities certainly demon 
strate the scholarship of the author, and 
the delight with playbills and Garrick 
point to an interest in the period. Yet 


the two most suggestive chapters in the 
book point even more glaringly to its 


limitations. The first chapter works on 


a definition, certainly of primary im 
portance in any discussion of farce in 


any period. Mr. Hughes, however, is 


forced to give it up after quoting the 


best authorities and to settle for the 


definition in the Encyclopedia Britan 


nica, 11th edition: 


Farce is a form of the comic in dramatic 


art; the object of which is to excite laughter 
by ridiculous situations and incidents rather 
than by 


which is 


imitation with intent to ridicule, 
the province of burlesque, or by de 
lineation of the play of character on character 
of comedy 


which is that 


Such a definition seems inadequate when 
one thinks of such writers of “comedy” 
as Jonson and Moliere: Orgon hiding 
under the table in Tartuffe, or the whole 
fifth act of The Alchemist, and the en 
tire series of incidents with which Ag 


nes gulls Arnolphe in School for Wives 
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It is found perfectly adequate by Mr. 
Hughes, however, because he is inter- 
ested in the history of farce, not its es- 
sence. 

Farce needs definition, if not by cat- 
egory than by detailed comparison. Be- 
fore a dissertation on who first appeared 
in what Afterpiece, one needs to know 
what Farce is more explicitly than is 
stated in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Mr. Hughes cannot bypass this question 
successfully because of a primary in- 
terest in history or the criticism of schol- 
arly authority and still make a very 
meaningful contribution to the under- 
standing of Farce. It is amusing to note, 
however, that his scholarship is at its 
worst in such (to him) incidental and 
unscholarly illustrations of farce as the 
Marx Brothers give us. Admittedly the 
mistake in memory that recalls Groucho 
rather than Harpo in the mirror se 
quence in Duck Soup, or refers te what 
must be Room the Marx 
Brothers’ latest movie must be consid 
ered a minor lapse. Yet this is Farce. It 


Service as 


should not be quite so unimportant to 
anyone working with the subject, re- 
gardless of his particular point of view. 

Even in his conclusion, his defense of 
Farce is but half-hearted. Dryden and 
Pope are against it: What critic can de 
fend it? The final evaluation of it seems 
to be that though respectable authority 
damns Farce, the Farceur really didn't 
mind. He “went about his business of 
turning out amusing plays and accept. 
ing the plaudits of his contemporaries 

and their money—without any 
thought of a brighter or more lasting 
fame.” This notion may be, and prob- 
ably is, true of many playwrights; yet 
I hardly think that Mr. Hughes would 
have said the same of Jonson or Moliére, 
writers who certainly “excite laughter 
by ridiculous situations and incidents.” 

But I cavil. There are all kinds of in 
teresting comments on Restoration and 
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eighteenth century actors, and a cleat 
idea of what constituted the Alterpiece. 
The only real pity is that this is all 


there is about such an important sub 


ject. 
L. SHARP 
Uniwerstity of California 
at Riverside 
[HE LHEATRE OF AUGUSTIN 
DALY. By Marvin Felheim, Cam 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 
1956; pp. 329. 95.00. 
During the latter half of the nine 


teenth century, Augustin Daly ranked 
as one of the important figures in the 
theatre of the United States. Some fea 
tures of his notable productions have 
made him an even more significant pet 
sonage. Despite these facts, he has re 
mained largely ignored by students of 
The Theatre o} 
iugustin Daly is both an excellent study 


the American theatre 
and an ample substantiation of the need 
for added research into the lives of such 
relatively unknown men as Daly. 

In the course of his narrative, the au 
a sound insight into the 


thor reveals 


working methods of American theatre 


managers, playwrights, and dramatic 
critics in the late nineteenth century 
Phe most outstanding result of the 


study is that it explodes Daly's reputa- 
tion as a dramatist. Actually, the theatre 
manager wrote very little. He did have 
many writers on his payroll, however, 
and Felheim satisfactorily indicates that 
Daly “regarded any work done by pet 
sons in his employ as his own.” 

The two most prominent “ghosts” in 
Daly's 
and 


hire were his brether, Joseph, 
William Winter. his biog 
raphy of Augustin, Judge Joseph Daly 
failed even to suggest that he had col 
laborated with his brother. Yet, in truth, 
he seems to have aided in the formula 
tion of the acting scripts for the ma 


jority of Augustin’s productions. Win 
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ter, dramatic critic lor The Tribune tor 
forty-five 
many ol the adaptations of Shakespeare 
Daly 

eflect, 
enough, as Felheim points out, Winters 
Daly 


denced in the critic's reviews of the per 


years, was responsible for 


which Augustin produced with 


such widespread Humoroust? 


collaboration with was nmol evi 
formances. 

Felheim’s subject matter is Compelling 
His viewpoint is at all times objective 
Scholarly 


detail and needless repetition interfere 


critical in the strictest sense 
only infrequently with the smooth flow 
The 


excellent contribution to both 


of the author's style. book is an 


\merican 


theatre history and world theatre his 


tory 


University 


CHARLES 
Stetson 


SCHOOL 


anese 


DRAMA. A 


amply 


monthly Jap 
magazine, illustrated. 

Japan: Kokuto Sha, 1955 and 1956. 80 

yen. 

People interested children’s the 
atre activities might well wish to peruse 
this old 
Although primarily con 


issues of two-yeal magazine 


Japan. 


cerned with the children’s drama move 


from 


ment in Japan, the editorial policy also 
embraces contemporary problems in art 
‘The 


magazine is issued through the auspices 


education and children’s culture, 
of the Japanese School Drama Associa 


tion and is published primarily for 
teachers interested in children’s theatre 
\lthough written on an adult level, 
many of the original plays could be read 
by children. 

Original dramas, radio plays, histor 
ical articles, symposium reviews, library 
and contest reports are but a few of the 
many interesting materials to be found 
in this publication. There is no accom 
panying English translation for the Jap 


inese text 


Kim YoOnG IK, 


Jowa City, lowa 


NEWS 


O. G. Brockett and Lenyth S. Brockett, Editors 


All AETA members are invited to send items 
Fditors Theatre, State 


tniversity of lowa, lowa City, lowa 


to the News University 
Deadlines 
August 15, and 


are January 15, March 16, 


October 16 


INTERNATIONAL 
PHEATRE NEWS 
bes 


I he 


rival, which completed its fourth 


SHAKESPEAREAN 


nual season this year, offered, in ad 


dition to its productions of Henry Vand 


The 


Wives of Windsor, sev- 
‘J hie 
production of Benjamin Britten’s opera 
The Rape of Lucretia, three Molicre 


larces presented in’ French under the 


Merry 


new attractions included a 


direction of Gascon, Iridolin’s 


hevue, 


festival of 


Jean 


directed by Gratien Gelinas, a 


international films, and sey 
eral concerts, 


Ihe 
Hvar. Company of Trinity College, Uni 


GREY SHAKESPEARE FES 


versity of Toronto, presented Hamlet 
Night's 


Tale during its cleventh sum 


1 Midsummes Dream and A 
Winter's 
mer season, 
Cal 


the 


advertisements of 
L.tcl., 
theatre during the 


In CANADA 


vert Distillers, have featured 


past year, This sup 
port has been in addition to the prize 
donated by this organization to the win 
Dominion Drama Festival 


ners ol the 


Awards 


CONFERENCES 
Phe THrarre Conrerienct 
returned to the campus of Northwestern 
University, where it was founded in 
1944, for its annual meeting in August 


Members from all parts of the country 


were in attendance at the five-day meet 
ing, 
tures, exhibits, and the presentation of 


which featured discussions, lec- 
children’s plays and dance programs. 
James Popovich was chairman of the 
program committee. A Symposium in 
Children’s [heatre, an intensive two 
week course offered by the Northwestern 
theatre, 


department of preceded the 


conference and was attended by many 


delegates. 


Cornett. UnNiverstry celebrated its 
tenth annual Festival of Contemporary 
Arts in April with a series of lectures, 
films, dance recitals, exhibits of painting 
and sculpture, and the presentation of 
The Flowering Peach by the Cornell 
Dramatic Club 
Harold 
“The American 
gene O'Neill,” and 
spoke on the modern dance, 


Among the speakers 
Clurman, whose 
heatre 


Jane Dudley, who 


wor subject 


was and Eu 


Ac the ASSOCIATION'S 
annual convention held at Mississippi 


April, a 


SOUTHERN SPERCH 


Southern College in special 
workshop on theatre and drama was 
sponsored by the southern division of 
\E TA under the chairmanship of Gil 
bert Hartwig of Mississippi Southern 
Alabama 
Joseph Baldwin of the Univer 
Thomas R. 


Barnes ol 


College. Andrew Kochman of 
College, 
sity of Mississippi, Long 
Robert 


Southern College were contributors to 


and Mississippi 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY was) host 


in August to the Puppeteers oi 


for their National Festivat which 


professional and amateur puppeteers 


| 
= 
| 
‘fim, 
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demonstrated the uses of puppetry in 
education, religion, recreation, therapy, 
and drama. A two-day workshop con 
sisting of demonstrations and exhibits 
followed the festival. 


At the UNiversrry OF the an- 
nual one-act play festival held in March 
attracted participants from forty-eight 
high schools, the largest group in the 
history of the festival. Judges for the 
competition were Rudolph Pugliese otf 
the University of Maryland, John Pat 
ker of the University of North Car 
olina, and Anna Kreimeier of the Wo 
man’s College of the University of 
North Carolina. 


Rrcion Fourteen of the Cri peren’s 
THEATRE Conrerencer held its second an 
nual meeting at Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University, in) April. Delegates 
from Region 14, which includes Con 
necticut and New York, heard speeches 
by Grace Stanistreet and Paul Kovelka 
and attended a series of panel discus 


sions and demonstrations. 


Ac the New 
ScnHoot DRAMA Frstivat students rep 
resenting high schools in) Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, Maine, Massachusetts 
Rhode Island, and Vermont met at Con 
cord, New Hampshire, in’ April to 
present a series of plays under the spon 
sorship of the New England Secondary 
School — Pring ipals’ Association. 
New Hampshire Speech Association, the 
Thespian ‘Troupe of Concord Senior 
High School, and the dramatic depart 
ment of St. Paul’s School were hosts for 
the festival. 

Phe Litter Leactr held its 


annual conference on the campus of 


Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technolog: 


in May. The main address was a report. 


by John R. Woodruff of Tufts Univer 


sitv on his reecnt country-wide surves 


of educational and community theatres 


The Nationat Sociery of 
southwestern Michigan held its annual 
convention on the campus of Western 
Michigan College in’ March. The pro 
gram included workshops, — lectures, 
panel discussions, and the presentation 
of The Lady's Not For Burning by the 
speech department of Western Michigan 


College. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


\t the University oF CALIPORNIA At 
Los ANGELES the department of theatre 
arts presented Shaw's Caesar and Cle 
opatva in honor of Kenneth MacGowan, 
who this year became the first professor 
emeritus of that department. An oun 
usual and attractive play program was 
printed commemorating the occasion 
Under the tithe “A Salute to Kenneth 
MacGowan” it included tributes to Pro 
lessor MacGowan from many leaders in 
professional theatre and in the academi 


world 


At Yarr UNiverstry a fellowship in 
playwriting play production with 
emphasis in the broadcasting media has 
been established by Station WTIC. of 
Hartlord, Connecticut. Uhe fellowship, 
valued at Si000, was established out of 
funds received by the station from the 
Alfred fT. DuPont Awards Foundation 
lor outstanding service presenting 
educational, cultural, and other public 


seTV Ice progr als 


\t the UNION Seminary 
a threevear experimental program in 
religious drama, made possible through 
1 $55,000 grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, was inaugurated in Sep 
tember. The program is under the di 
rection of Martin Browne. Other 
faculty members will be Henzie Rae 
burn, Lom F. Driver, Robert EB. Seaver, 
Winifred Ward, Nortis Houghton, and 


Jolin Mason Brown. 


250 
be 


fhe Amexican Society vor THEATRE 
RKestakcun has been organized for the 
purpose of encouraging theatre schol- 
arship and disseminating information. 
Membership is open to “practicing the 
atre historians, persons with a special 
field, 


partments and other organizations pro 


interest in the institutions, 
fessional or commercial with a special 


interest in theatre.” ‘The dues are two 
dollars per year. Address membership 
applications or inquiries to Paul Ko 
velka, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York 27, N. Y. 

At the SOUTHERN GAI 


Curing the 


UNIVERSITY OF 
summer ses 
sion a new divisional program leading 


Ph.D 


Communication was inaugurated. Also 


to the degree with a major in 


leatured at the summer session were 
radio and television productions and 
workshops in cinema. Among the visit 
ing faculty \lan S 
Downer, Franklin Dunham, Dallas W 


Smythe, 


members were 


and Agnes Moorehead 


Fresno State the growth 
ol the speech department during recent 
years has been officially recognized by 
the creation of a Division of Speech and 
Iheatre. John W. Wright, former de 
partment chairman, is head of the: di 


Vision. 


fhe Corircrion of the New 
York Public 
twenty-fifth 


Library is celebrating its 


anniversary, As part of its 
growing collection it has received two 
important Mrs. Clara Beranger 
deMille has presented material relating 
to the career of William C. DeMille (in- 


cluding ninety-nine typescripts of his 


gilts 


plays, twenty-one typescripts of movies 
directed by him, and scrapbooks of 
press notices covering thirty years), and 
N. Cecil Hill) has contributed much 
valuable material 


his aunt, Lulu Vollmer. 


from the estate of 
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a dra- 
second 


At NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
ma festival held for the 
summer. Four plays, Richard 111, Scapin 
the Muschief-Maker, Our Town, 
The Beggar's Opera, were presented in 


was 
and 


nightly rotation for four weeks in July 
in an outdoor setting. 


CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL ‘lHE- 
MARYLAND, INC. operated its 


theatre 


The 
AIRE Of 
sixteenth season of summer 
classes for children between the ages of 
eight and fourteen. Classes ran trom 
June 18 through July 27 and were de- 
voted to “general speech improvement 
and the development of dignified self- 
assurance.” During the session two pub 
lic program, open to audiences of chil- 
dren and their leaders in day camps 
activities, were pre- 


and recreational 


pared. 


At SyRACUSE UNIVERSITY two seminars 
on tour were offered this summer undet 
the titles “The Changing Physical Struc- 

American Theatre” and 
Summer . Theatre.” Both 


study of 


ture of the 
“American 

courses featured first-hand 
these phases of the theatre and were 


under the supervision of Sawyer Falk 


WesTERN Resekve UNIVERSITY 
sponsored a Waining program in drama 
at the in Cleve 


land this summer. Classes and seminars 


again 


Musicarnival Theatre 
were under the supervision of Lawrence 
Vincent of the Edinboro State ‘Teachers’ 
College 

At Baytok UNIiversify an unusual 
production of Hamlet, starring Burgess 
Meredith, was presented in May. Paul 
Baker, director of the Baylor Theatre, 
designed an experimental staging of the 
play in which the character of Hamlet 
was divided into four parts, The pro 
duction made use of the unique facil 
ities of the Baylor playhouse, in which 
the audience, seated in revolving chairs, 


is surrounded by stages 


Hee 
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ae 
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PHEATRE IN Epucation, INC., 4 non- 
profit’ organization under the sponsor- 
ship of ANTA, has developed a proj 
ect known as Theatre Assembly Pro- 
grams, the first of which consists of 
scenes from Shakespeare. The aim of 
the project is to foster an appreciation 
of theatre among young people. A grant 
from the William C. Whitney Founda 
tion made possible a number of dem- 
onstration performances before high 
schools in the New York area during the 
spring. Lynn Fly is manager of the 


organization. 


SPOKEN Arts, INC., a new recording 
company, will feature such releases as 
Arthur Miller reading trom The Cru 
cible and The Death of a Salesman 
Siobhan McKenna reading the poetry 
of Yeats and Joyce, Jean-Louis Barrault 
and Madeleine Renaud selections 
from Beaumarchais, Moliére, Marivaux, 
and Musset. These are only a few of 
the outstanding recordings to re 
leased by this company, whose offices 
are at 275 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, 
N. 


At CANoca Park ScHoor Chan 
lotte Kay Motter added to a long list of 
unusual and challenging high school 
productions this spring with the pres 
entation of The Skin of Our Teeth 
Miss Motter’s presentation of The Cru 
cthle with a cast of high school students 
was the occasion of much lively dis 
cussion among secondary school direct. 
ore at the 1955 convention in Los 


Angeles 


Phe Honotury Lraccr spon 
sored a ten-week summer creative drama 
program under the supervision of Kath 
Kayser, who also directed two 
plays at the University of Hawaii 


The Lirtte THearre ov tHe Rockies, 


sponsored by the Colorado State College 
of Education, has completed its twen- 
tieth summer season with a program of 
six plays. Helen Langworth was the 
director and Welby Wolfe the technical 


director. 


The Fourry Liprary “THEATRE FOR 
Cruipren has begun operation with a 
production of Snow White and Rose 
Red. This group is now ready for a na- 
tional tour under the auspices of the 


Briggs agency. 


The NATIONAL Association or Ept 
CATIONAL BROADCASTERS announces a 
number of educational television schol 
arships for 1956-57. Awards will be 
made only to employees of operating 
FTV units, potential employees with 
definite commitments of employment 
by such units, or employees of units 
which will soon be in operation, Par 
ticipants will be selected on the basis of 
educational radio and TV experience, 
education and experience related 
arts, and on the basis of the contribu- 
tion to educational TV likely to result 
from attendance at a workshop or ses- 
sion. The scholarships have been made 
possible by a grant from the fund tor 
adult education of the Ford Founda 
tion, Address inquiries to Harry J. Skot 
nis, Executive Director, NAEB, 14 Greg 
ory Hall, Urbana, Hlinois. 


Comrcr, Springheld, Mis 
souri, is offering courses in speech and 
drama for the first time this fall. Carrie 
Rasmussen is conducting work in cre 


ative dramatics and communication 


\t the Universiry or the 
Illini Forensic Association has begun a 
weekly series of programs on WILL.- 
IV entitled “Youth Faces the Issues.” 
One week a panel of four college stu 


dents discusses the background of a 


question, analyzes the problems, and 


week two of the panelists return to en 


considers possible solutions second 


Bape debate on a 


which emerged 


Strothes 


CONLLOVENSY the 


ceding week. David B is the 


moderator 


Rosco has moved 


hie 


to a new location. All correspondence 


should be addressed to 2g 


6, N.Y. 


to them 


Moore Street, 


COMMUNICATION MATERIALS EXCHANGI 
announces two filmstrips for sale. Soph 
hlectia is 


frames in color and depicts scenes from 


ocles’ presented in thirty 
the play, models of the stage setting, 
and costume plates. ” The Deve lopment 
shows the ey 


of the Physical Theatre’ 


olution of the theatre through filty-five 
frames, in black and white, of authentic 
scale models. The strips were prepared 


by James H. 
Southern California 


butler of the University of 
hice 
exchange is Walnut Creek 
West 


address of the 
Park 


Way, Covina, California. 


UNiversity oF New York 
Albany, 


the fourth annual season of the 
Theatre 


The 


PPACHERS, pre 
sented 
State College Arena Summet 
with the production of three plays, as 
well as a number of theatre workshops 


offered tor college credit. The program 


was under the direction of Paul Bruce 
Pettit 

ANTA has announced a new relerral 
service on theatre insurance. Harry M. 


Simon will answer imquiries and advise 


ANITA members on theatre insurance 


problems without any obligation on 


them part 


Margaret Jameson has been appoint 


ed to coordinate Anta’s fund-raising 
cHlorts for the Forty-Theatre Circuit 
Plan. 

The Coacn House Press has begun 


Bible Theatre 


publication of its new 
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Series. Iwo plays, one designed for 
Christmas and one for Easter, are now 


ready 


FOND AbULT EDUCATION, an 
independent organization established by 


proximately twenty grants for study and 


Ford Foundation, is offering ap- 


training to individuals associated with 


communications. Information on 


these grants may be obtained from 
Leadership ‘Lraining Awards (Mass 


Media), Ihe Fund for Adult Education, 
x20 Westchester Avenue, White Plains, 
\ 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 


hic 
offers prizes of filty, twenty-five, and ten 


HUNTINGION PARK Civic THEATRE 


dollars for one-act plays. For further in- 
Playwriting Contest 


Park 


formation write 


Committee, Huntington Civic 


Dheatre, P.O. Box 585, Huntington 
Park, California 
The Jewish THrarke FoR CHILDREN 


has inaugurated the Golden Pen Play 
writing Contest with a prize of $1,000 
chil 


dren on a Jewish theme. It is expected 


for the best full-length play for 


that this will be an annual competition 
Address all 
Playwriting Contest, Jewish Vheatre for 


inquires to Golden Pen 


Children, 1776 Broadway, New York 
N \ 
NEW PLAYS 
\t the Arts FOUNDATION 


Fred 


erikoon, was given its first production 


Tintovetto, an opera by Sigurd 
in July under the direction of W. David 


Sieve 


\t University a musical adap- 
tation of F. Scott Fitzgerald's The Great 
Gatsby was presented in May by the 
Yale under the 
direction of Leo Lavandero. Aubrey L. 


Dramatic Association 


ert 
He 
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Goodman wrote the book and Robert 


F. Morgan was the composer. 


At the Stare University oF lowa two 
new plays, The Winter Soldier by Frank 
Moffet Mosier and Laster Song by James 
V. Hatch, were produced during the 


summer session. 


\t UNiverstty two one 
act plays, May Night and Folk Song, by 
Melvin Rubicam were given their pre 
micres in May the direction of 


Anna Helen Reutet 


under 


The Uran presented 
Albert Mitchell's adaptation of ‘Thack 
eray’s The Magu Rose and Ring tor the 
Salt Lake City Schools in February and 
March 


UNIVERSITY O1 


PERSONALS 


At the UNiversity oF Inganots Gordon 
Beck is on 


Adolphe Appia in Geneva 


leave to do research on 


During the 


summer Mary Arbenz and Clara Beh 
ringer directed the sixth annual Uni 
versity of Illinois Summer Youth The 
atre 

\t Fresno State \lvin 


Kaufman and Jeanette Pratt have been 


added to the theatre staff. Edwin Lom 
bard has been promoted to the rank of 
Phillip Walker to 


Arnold to as 


prot ssor associate 
professor, and Richard 


sistant professor 


At the State UnNiversiry or lows 
QO. G. Brockett has been appointed as 
sistant professor of dramatic art in’ the 
held of 


as Visiting professor during the 


playwriting. George Savage 
acted 


session 


In FRANCE Rosamond Gilder has been 
doing research under a Fulbright grant 
She has also attended meetings of the 


Netherlands 


executive committee of and has 


lectures at the 


delivered 


263 


Amerika Institute and at the Belgian 


National Theatre, 


Jolin Dugan 
has Ful 


bright award which will permit him to 


At Carnoric UNIVERSIT 


received an extension of his 
remain in Rome to continue his studs 


ol Italian cinema. 


At Srerson University Charles Ritter 


and Bruce Griffiths have been named 
assistant professors 

\t the UNIVERSINY ol Nori 
CAROLINA James Riley has resigned as 
technical director to enter commercial 
television in New York. 


UNIVERSITY 


Jack 


(. Ellis has been appomted assistant 


\t NORTHWESTERN 


protessor of film to SUPETVIse eEXpansion 
picture program in the 
Department of Radio 


in the School of Speech 


ol the motion 


and Television 


\t Cedar Rapids, lowa, Jolin Wray 
Young was the guest speaker at a din 
ner given by the Foorucurers Com 


Tararke on Monday, June 4 


AT THE THEATRES 


CALIFORNIA 
The 
bred Thorp, ci 


State College 


May 


Fresno, kresno 
Beautiful People 
rector 

Hayward, Hayward High School, The 
Little Mary Wilson, 


director. 


boxes Ceorge / 


Foundation 
Dark of 
David Sievers, 


Idyllwild, JIdsllwild Art 
Merry Wives of Windsor, July 
Vloon July \ug 


director 


the 


Los Angeles, University of California. 
Nordstrom 
Bellin, 


Caesar and Cleopatia, May 
( Whited William 


designe 


director 


Southern 
Hushand, 


Angeles, University of 


The 


Los 
California Oueen's 


July 
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Menlo Park, Menlo Players Guild 
The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, May. 
Jerry Le Grand, director. 


San Diego, San Diego Community 
Theatre. Caught in the Act, May-June 
1 Midsummer Night's Dream, July. 
Peter Bucknell, director. King Richard 
//, July. Philip Hanson, director. Vol 
pone, July. Craig Noel, director 


San Jose, San Jose State College. The 
Velephone and The Medium, \p 


Stantord, Stanford University. Mlle 
Colombe, July. Robert Loper, director; 
Wendell Cole, designer. The Question, 
\ug. F. Cowles Strickland, director; 
William Allison, designer. 


COLORADO 


Denver, University of Denver. Seven- 
teen, May. Edwin Levy, Waldo Wil 
liamson, directors; Martha Wilcox, 
choteographer; Robin Lacy, designe: 

Greeley, Colorado State College. A 
Roomful of Roses, June. Anastasia, 
July. The Two Mrs. Carrolls, July. The 
Caine Mutiny Court Martial, July. 
Twelfth Night, July. First Lady, Aug. 
Helen Langworth, director;  Welby 


Wolle, technical director. 


CONNECTICUL 


New Haven, Yale University. The 
Great Gatsby, May-June. Leo S. Lay 


andero, director. 


District oF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Catholic University. An 
nual original musical comedy, May. 


bLORIDA 


Coral Gables, University of Miami. 


\ melodrama, May 


DeLand, Stetson University The 
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King of Hearts, May. O. G. Brockett, 
director. 

Gainesville, University of Florida. 
The Big Knife, May. Robert L. Crist, 
director. 


West Palm Beach, Norton Gallery 
Plavers. Kiss Me, Kate, Mav. 


IDAHO 


Moscow, University of Idaho. Good 
bye, My Fancy. Grand Prize. Much Ado 
About Nothing. Gently Does It. Suds 
in Your Fye. July. Jean Collette, di 


rector, 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago, Goodman Memorial The 
atre. King Lear. Ring Around the 
Moon. Idiot's Delight. My Three 
ingels. Redemption. The Rainmake) 
Too True to be Good. Sabrina Fair. 


Chicago, Roosevelt’ University. The 
Crucible, May-June. \nna Helen 
Reuter, director. 

Chicago, Theatre on the Lake. Laura, 
Mrs. McThing. The Desperate Hours. 
The Fifth Season. Dial “M” for Murder. 
An Italian Straw Hat. Mr. Roberts. Dear 
Brutus. Poor Little Me. Hay feve 
June-Aug. 

Evanston, Northwestern University. 
King Richard 111, Scapin. The Mischief 
Maker. Our Town. The Beggar's Opera. 
July. 


Galesburg, Knox College. The Chen 
Orchard, May. 


Jacksonville, Illinois College. /udius 


Caesar, June 


Urbana, University of Illinois. Man 
and Superman, May. Charles Shattuck, 


director. 


INDIANA 


Richmond, Richmond Civic ‘Theatre. 


on 
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The Rainmaker, May. Norbert Sil 
berger, director. 

St. Mary-of-the- Woods, St. Mary 
ol-the-Woods College. The Way of 
Hleaven, May 
lOwa 

Ames, lowa State College. Elizabeth 
the Queen, May. Mexican folk plays, 
June 

Des Moines, Draké University. A/ 


lison’s Hlouse, May. 


lowa City, State l niversity of lowa. 
The Doctor in Spite of Himself, May. 


The Tendey Trap, June. The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, July. The Winte) 
Soldie) (premiére), July kaster Song 
(premiére), August 
KANSAS 

Manhattan, Kansas State College. 
Imphitryon 38, May 
KENTUCKY 

Berea, Indian Fort ‘Theatre. Wilder- 


ness Road, June-Sept. Samuel Selden, 
director; James Riley designer 


LOuistana 

Shreveport, Littie The- 
atre. The Desperate Hours, May. John 
Wray Mary 


Young, 


Shreveport 
Young, director; Margaret 
designer 


\IARYLAND 


Children’s Educational 
Maryland, 


Cary 


Baltimore, 


Theatre of Tom Sawyer, 


May 


director 


Frances Bowen, executive 


NIICHIGAN 


Big Rapids, Ferris Institute Play- 
house, Vienna Legend. O I. Rossi, di 
rector. 


Detroit, Wayne University. Volpone, 
May. From the Dance Theatre, May 


Fast Lansing, Michigan State Univer- 


sity. Deep fre the Roots, May. Caesar 
and Cleopatra, May. 
Missor 

Kansas City, University of Kansas 


City. The Tempest, May. 
St. Louis, St. The 


Taming of the Shrew, May. O. B. Gil- 
Reidelberger, 


Louis University. 


ford, director; Jacque 


technical director. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, University of Nebraska. 


Vary of Scotland, May. 


New Mexico 


Ruidoso, Ruidoso Summer Theatre 
The Show-Off. Ladies in 


Smilin’ Through. June-August. R 


Retirement 
L.vle 


Hagan, director 
yy 


laos, Encore I heatre. Champagne 
Complex, June. Death of a Salesman 
Night Must Fall. Neve) Fell 
Rain. July. The Seven Year Itch, Shake 
speare, New Mexico. Susan and God, A 


You Can 


Streetcar Named Desire Miranda 


Sept. J. B. Tarver, managing director 
New York 

Alfred, Alfred University. An Jtalian 
Straw Hat. C. Durvea Smith, director 
Herbert Cohen, designe 

New York, Teachers College Co 


lumbia University. Hedda Gabler, May 
Paul Kovzelka, director 


CAROLINA 


Carolina. A Midsummer 


Lnisersity of North 
Night's Dream 


Chapel 


May. James Riley, director and designer, 


Greensboro, Woman's College of the 
North 
Search of 


Carolina Sin 
lutho 


Liniversity of 


Characters im an 


Michael Casey, director 


Onto 


Columbus, Ohio State University 


Fonight at 8:30, May. 


College of Wooster. The 
May. The Curious 


Wooster, 
Solid Gold Cadillac, 


Savage, June 


Yellow Springs, Antioch Area ‘The 
atre’s Shakespeare Festival. Hamlet. The 
Comedy of Lrrovs. Love's Labours Lost 


{ll's Well that Ends Well. King Lea 


Much Ado About Nothing. Measure for 
Measure, June-Sept. Arthur Lithgow, 
managing director 
COKE ATIOMA 

fulsa, The Little Pheatre, Inc. The 
Desperate Hours, May The Tende 
June. Theodore Viehman, di 
rector 
CORE GON 


\shland, Oregon Shakespearcan Festi 
val. Richard Lost 
Juliet Titus 
\ug. Sept. Angus Bowmer 


Love's Labours 


Romeo and Cymbeline 
Indronmicus 


director 


Kugene, University of Oregon. Carou 


sel, May. Horace W. Robinson, director 
Portland, Portland State College 
Anickerbocker Holiday, May. Charles 


Gaupp director 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Park, Pennsylvania State 
In Inspector Calls, May. 


University 


University 


Texas 
Waco, Baylor University. Hamlet, 
May. Paul Baker, director; Virgil 


eavers, designer, 


\W ASHINGLON 

Pullman, State College of Washing 
ton. The Little boxes, May. 

Seatle, University of Washington. 
The Solid Gold Cadillac, Apr-June 
Donal Harrington, director. The Apple 
Tiree (premicre), \pr.-May. The Last 
hive Minutes, June-July. Vanick Gal 
staun, director, The Mayor of Zalamea, 


May. Avon Johnstone, director, Tonight 
at May-June. Kenneth Carr, di- 
rector. The Mad Yeoman of the Ser- 


pentine, May-June. Robert) Gray, di- 
rector. Patience, July-Sept. Princess Ida, 


July Sept. Arden Craig, director 


Wrest VirGinia 
Charleston, Kanawha Players, Inc 
Dark of the Moon, May. Chris Ring 


ham, fa 


WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin. 
Buerki, 


University of 
May. Fred 


Madison, 
The bifth 


director, 


Season, 
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PLEASE NOTE DOWN: 
New Address for 


PACKAGE PUBLICITY SERVICE 


‘ 
‘ 
247 West 46 Street, New York 36, N. Y. CO. 5-4188 ) 
{ 


Ready-to-Use Theatrical 
Publicity Materials in 
Four Convenient Forms 


PACKAGES. Professionally-written 


stories for submission to newspapers 
about your play, plus abundant data 
on author, history of the play, etc. 
From 8,000 to 15,000 words of valu- 
able, authoritative, audience-stimulat- 
ing material. 


AD-MATS. Illustrated, hand-drawn 


play-titles to increase advtg. effective- 
ness. 


POSTERS. Brightly itlustrated in 2 


colors. 


POST-CARDS. Illustrated in 2 col- Reproduction in 1 


A olor, 1/7 actual size, 
ors, for your mailing-list. Available in poster 11 14" 


quantities from 100 upward. F 


More than 4,000 community theatres, schools, colleges, pro 
fessional stock companies, use these materials every year. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOGUE 


The Entire Theatrical 

Market-Place in One Handy 
Book INDISPENSABLE POR 

THEATHE CHAERTSMAN 
A 96-page classified guide, luting by city & state 
the names, addresses & phone numbers of sup 
pliers all over U. S. & Camada) of everything 
needed for stage production & theatre management 
——plus lite of theatre hooks, schools, associations, 
etc. Order now. with the coupon. ( Deseriptive 

4 


leaflet, with th ‘ ations from many 
users, On request) 


| Hernard Bimon, Vublisher 
| 247 West 46 St., New York N. 


2. Vliease send me postpaid the Directory of Theatrical 
Materials, Services and Information. remittance of 
| 7.50 enclosed 


| 
| TH | 
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GREEN 


CINEMOID COLOR MEDIUMS 
HEAT RESISTANT... WATERPROOF...COLOR FILTERS 
Now Stocked in ALL Colors. 


Pure, uniform colors, in an almose limitless variety of tints 
and hues, both primary and secondary, in all spectrum areas. 


Pat more durable than any other color medium Heat and moucure resistant quali 
ties make these filters virtually indeseructable. No need co continually “gel 
once 1) enough Equally effective for use on high or 


during the run of a show 
low wattage lamps; indoors or outdoors 


Furnished in 20 x 24 inch sheets. Can easily be cut co any shape or size 


Educational Theater Division 


KLIEGL BROS 
92) West 501m New vou 19, 


Originators and Manufacturers of Klieglights 


Send for sample of Cinemoid 
material and listing of colors; 
chart of Spectral Tran: 
mitiance curves showing 
Component spectrum wave 
length meaiurements and 
percentage of light trans 
mittance, Ask for Bulletin 


up” 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATER ARTS 


UNIVERSITY THEATER 
TWENTY-SIXTH SEASON 1956-1957 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


FRANK M. WHITING 
Director 


KENNETH L. GRAHAM 
Associate Director 


ARTHUR H. BALLET 
Educational Director 


WENDELL JOSAL 
Technical Director 


ROBERT MOULTON 
Costumer and Choreographer 


WILLIAM HOWELL 
Chairman, 
Department of 
Speech and Theater Arts 


B.A., M.Ed., M.A., and Ph.D. Degrees in 
the field of Theater 


Courses in all phases of theater 

Major season of five plays 

Arena theater series of three plays 
Children’s season of two plays 

Studio theater season of several plays 
Foreign Language series of three plays 
Summer season of four plays 


Student series of about fifteen full-length 
plays and sixty one acts 


Touring productions: high school assem- 
bly program, major touring production, 
and children’s theater 


Annual High School Theater Workshop 
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NEW BOOKS FROM 


Theatre Arts Books 


The Dramatic Imagination by Robert Edmond Jones. Reflections and 
speculations on the Art of the ‘Theatre. “Warmly intuitive, poetic, 


exciting . . ."--The New Yorker. “Inspired . . . one of the golden 
books of the theatre.””- Brooks Atkinson, The New York Times. $2.75 


Dark of the Moon by Howard Richardson & William Berney. The first 
American publication of a play of American folklore that was an out- 


standing Broadway and London success $1.50 


Bernard Shaw's Letters to Granville Barker edited by C. B. Purdom. These 
letters show a master dramatist dealing with details of his craft and 


with casting and staging his plays November. $4.50 


Michael Redgrave: Actor by Richard bindlater. An account of Mr. Red 
grave’s career and an assessment of his work relation to con 


temporary theatre and cinema. Ulustrated October 24. $4.25 


On the Art of the Theatre by Edward Gordon Craig. \ reissue of the book 
which has been a source of inspiration, anger and delight to all 
who are interested in the theatre. With a new foreword by Mr. Craig. 
'lustrated., December. $4.25 


Shakespeare Memorial 1 heatrve 1954-56 by Ivor Brown, with many photo 
graphs by Angus McBean. The fifteen plays of the 1954-1956 seasons at 
Suratford-on-Avon, including the outstanding Titus Andronicus with 
Sir Laurence Olivier. November, $4.75 


Theatre 1954-55 by Ivor Brown. critical Commentary by London's senior 
dramatic critic on the year’s productions in Central London with 
special articles on other theatrical activity in Britain and New York 


$4.50 


Supplement I1l--The Player's Library. Plays and other theatre books 
acquired by the Library since 1954, plus 4 listing of all plays in French 
in this outstanding theatre collection $5.00 


Theatre Arts Books 


224 West 4th Street New York 14, N. Y 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 


Music Theatre, Incorporated, 
takes pleasure in offering for 
semi-professional and amateur 
production the following musical 
hits: 


BY THE BEAUTIFUL SEA 
CALL ME MADAM 
DIE FLEDERMAUS 


GENTLEMEN PREFER 
BLONDES 


THE GIRL IN PINK TIGHTS 
GUYS AND DOLLS 

HIGH BUTTON SHOES 
KISMET 

WHERE’S CHARLEY? 
WISH YOU WERE HERE 


All rehearsal and performance 
materials (including chorus and 
principal vocals, scripts, speaking 
sides and full or modified orches- 
trations or piano arrangements) 
are available for all productions. 


For availability and terms 
contact: 


MUSIC THEATRE, incorporated 


119 West 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 


Circle 6-9858 


THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 
ROSCO FAMOUS 
NON-FADING COLORS 


Superlative Color Values 
Are Consistently Maintained 


Also ROSCOLENE 
PLASTIC COLOR SHEETS 
DURABLE 


Your favorite dealer supplies 
Rosco Gelatines & Roscolene 


SPECIFY ROSCO 
The Best Color Media 


for Stage Lighting 


FLAMEPROOFING COMPOUND 


FILM CEMENT, FILM CLEANER 
LENS CLEANER, LENS TISSUE 


ROSCO LABORATORIES 
° 29b Moore Street 


Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


The kind Broadway and Hollywood 
stars wear. You may use them at 
moderate rental rates. Brooks cos- 
tumes 90% of all Broadway stage 
plays, also top television shows, Radio 
City Music Hall, Mardi Gras and Ice 
Shows, and dresses an average of 100 
amateur productions every week. 


Largest 
collection of the 
world’s finest costumes. 


Prof. Sawyer Falk is our Costume 
Consultant for Academic and Com- 
munity theatres. Write to him for 
costume plots of your shows! 


BROOKS 
3 W. 61st Street, New York, N. Y. 


Oficial Costumer for Cambridge Drama 


Festival and Central City Opera Hous: 
leading “off Broadway” producers 
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Excellent for actor, stu 
dent and director.” 
Louis Tanno, 
“This is the first book in Marymount College 
tended for a first course in 
the art of the theatre that 
| have ever seen that cov- 
ers the subject completely 
from the aesthetic point of 


Herman Middleton, 
University of Delaware 


Applause for 


PRINCIPLES OF 
THEATRE ART 


H. D. Albright 


Cornell University 


William P. Halstead 


University of Michigan 


Lee Mitchell 


Northwestern University 


a solid and intelligent 
book. To mention just one 
passage, | thought the re 
lating of scene design to 
play direction ... especial 
ly well done.’ 

William G. McCollom, 

Western Reserve 

l'niversity 


an excellent text for 
courses in play direction or 
a course in general play 
production.” 
Leighton M. Ballew, 
University of Georgia 
I particularly like The problems and proj 
the approach to the theatre 
through the play itself, 
through an analysis and 
understanding of the com- 
ponents of the playscript.” 
Louis Eisenhauer, 
Washington and 
lefferson ( ollege 


ects are sound and stimulating 
and the excellent bibliograph 
is especially valuable.” 
Robert D. Reifsneider, 


Pennsylvania State University 


combines into one volume 


The halftone illustra many things about drama and 


tions and line details are 
unique and certainly will 
prove valuable to the stu 
dent.” 

Harvey J. Pope, 


University of Pittsburgh 


the theatre which have been 

available only through the us 

of a multitude of books.” 
Alban F. Varnado, 


lniversitv of Kansas Cit 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston 7 New York 16 Chicago 16 Dallas 1 Palo Alto 


Please mention ET] when writing co our advertisers 


On the American Stage 
over a CENTURY 


VAN HORN « SON 


MODEST RENTAL PRICES 


PLAYS 
MUSICAL COMEDIES 
OPERAS 

MINSTRELS 
TELEVISION 
MOTION PICTURES 
OPERETTAS 


Send for 
illustrated 
Costume Plot 


811 CHESTNUT ST. 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Plays for Christmas 


A TIME FOR LOVE by Gwen Holly 
Simpson, 2 acts. 7W, 9M and extras 


Just published at $1.50 a copy. Royalty, 


Sis 

ONE RED ROSE \ dramatization by 
Sister Mary QOlive of the novel by 
Paul Horgan, 1 long act. OW, iM and 
extras. Books, $1.25. Royalty, $15 

CHRISIMAS AT THRE CROSSROADS 
by Henri Brochet. 4 short acts. qW 
4M. In Sf Anne and the Gouty Rector 
and Other Plays, $2.75. Royalty, $10 


TABLE SET FOR HIMSELF by 
Flene Wilbur. act, 5W, 4M, Boy 
Books, 6G5c. Royalty, $10 if admission, 
$5 if not 

BUTTERFLIES AND BALSAM by Flo: 
ence Clay Knox. 1 act. 4W. Books, 65¢ 
Royalty, $5 

If you have not already received it, ask 
us to send you our free play catalog 


PLAY DEPARTMENT 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 


T 
NIA 
NORTHWESTERN 
THEATRE 
ASSOCIATES 
Theatrical Equipment and 
Supplies 
SPOTLIGHTS @ SCENE PAINT 
GELATINE HARDWARE 


DIMMERS MAKE-UP 
CABLE CANVAS 


Owned and Operated by 
Franklin and Carol Gill 


Sales - Rentals - Service 


1000 Foster St., Evanston, Illinois 
GReenleaf 5-5351 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATRE 
Degrees: A.B., M.A., M.A.T., Ph.D. 


1. General Speech 

2. Public Speaking and Discussion 

3. Theatre and Interpretation 

4. Radio and Television Drama 

5. Voice Science and Speech Correction 
6 


| 
Areas of concentration on both graduate and undergraduate levels: | 
| 
. Speech Pathology and Audiology 


A distinguished staff in each area. 


Unexcelled instructional and research facilities. 


For information address: 


Lee Chairman 
Department of Speech and Theatre 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


_ Louis de Rochement Associates 


proudly presents 


Great Motion Picture 


DEPARTMENT OF 


SPEECH AND Triumphs 


DRAMATIC \ 
ARTS SUEZ 


(TO OPEN THE WOKLD TO THE NATION) 


Winner 
r EDINBURGH AWARD 
i Acting l6mm. Black & White 
18 Min. Rental: $6.00 Color Rental: $10.00 
Sale (Lease for Life of Print) 


Design 
Theatre History Color: $100.00 Black & White: $60.00 
Playwriting 
Oral Interpretation : * 
Voice | 
Arne Sucksdorff's 


| | The 


each season 


ADVENTURE 


VEST POCKET THEATRE 

Full-length, one-act, in-the-round “A MASTERPIECE WE CAN CHERISH 
and script-in-hand plays directed, POR YEARS AND VEAKS” 
staged, and acted by students in Bosley Crowther, New York Time 
well-equipped laboratory theatre 


FRESHMAN PLAYERS 


Two major productions each season 


l6mm. Black & White 75 Min. Rental: $15.00 
Sale (Lease for Life of Print): $150.00 


TELEVISION WORKSHOP 
ff Weekly dramatic television series 
broadcast over WFIL-TY, 


RADIO WORKSHOP 


Dramatic programs broadcast by 
WRTI-FM, campus station, and by WFIL, 
j iladelphia A.B.C. station 


DEGREES ‘Academy Award Winner” 
AB, BS. MA, M. Ed 
Graduate Assistantships Available , l6mm. Black & White 45 Min. Rental: $12.50 
¥6 . Sale (Lease for Life of Print): $100.00 
x *® 


Address: The Chairman 


Department of Speech and Dramatic Aris — | Louis de Rochement Associates 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY | Film Library wept. evs 
Philedelphia 22, Pe ; 13 East 37th St 


— New York 16, N. Y. 
MURRAY HILL 4-0204 
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NIVERSITY OF UTAH 
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UNIVERSITY OF UTAH THEATRE 


PhD. 


\ 


\.B—M 


Degres 


Drama — Radio — Television — Ballet 


Gail Plummer, Manager 
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C. Lowell Lees, Director 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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FOR FALL RELEASE 


THEATRE SCENECRAFT 


by VERN ADIX 
Foreword by Arnold Gillette 


A complete technical book for the theatre, composed 
of valuable text matter, clarified by the universal 
language of pictures 


pages 
350 drawings $6.50 per copy 
40 photographs 


from 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 
Anchorage, Kentucky 


ACTING - RADIO 


DIRECTING - TY 
COSTUME and CARNEGIE 


SCENE DESIGN College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA °* Design for the 


MEMORIAL SCHOOL OF Theatre Acting Production 
THEATRE Playwriting. 


Maurloe Gnesin, 
rh.D., Head 
4 Elizabeth 
Pi Capwell, 
Kegistrar 


“4 Day and Evening Classes Catalog 


Acting Company 
260 Shows Annually 
& MLPA. Degrees 
Write Dept. EF, 
Goodman Memorial Theatre, $< henley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa 
Chicago 3 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


UTE OF CHICAGO 
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THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Stanford University, California 
Season of 1956-57 


AUTUMN QUARTER 
1956 
Fashion by Anna Cora Mowatt October 25 
Directed by F. Cowles Strickland 
Designed by Wendell Col 
Phieves’ Carnwal by Jean Anouilh November 
Directed by Robert Loper 
Designed by William H. Allison 


WINTER QUARTER 
1957 
Phe Critic by Richard Brinsley Sheridan January gt, kebvuary 4 
Directed by F. Cowles Strickland 
Designed by William H. Allison 
The Circle by Somerset Maugham February 27, 28, March 1, 
Directed by Robert I oper March H-7-8-q 
Designed by Wendell Cole 


SPRING QUARTER 
1957 
The Rwer Line by Charles Morgan April 24-25-26-27 
Directed by Robert Lopes May 1-2-4-4 
Designed by Wendell Cole 
Caesar and Cleopatra by George Bernard Shaw May yo 
Directed by Stirling Huntley 
Designed by William H. Allison 
Theatre Matinee: 
Student directed performances cach Wednesday afternoon of the school 
year 
Ram's Head Productions 
Student written, directed, and designed: autumn quarter, revue; winte 


quarter, one-acts: spring quarter, musical comedy 


Radio and Television | pei pnental Workshop 
Student written and directed scripts cach quarter 


SI AFI 


Norman Philbrick Head 
F. Cowles Strickland, Robert Lope {cling and Direct 
Stanley Donner, George Willey (on leave), Kenneth Clark Radio and Television 
Wendell Cole Theatre Histo Dramatic Literature 
William Allison De 
Stirling Huntley Technical 
Paul Landry Technical Production 
Virginia Opsvig Creative Dramatic Put pet 
Costume Design, Makeut 
bar 


Irene Griffin 
Marnanne Crowder 
Chester W. Barker Feecutive Secretar 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


NEW ITEMS AND ADDITIONS 


TO OUR CATALOG 


“BASIC STAGE LIGHTING” 


Film Strip— 


By Dr. J. F. Foster, Prof. of 
Theatre, and Howard Brandston, 
Tech. Asst., both of the Dept. of 
Theatre, Brooklyn College. 

2 Parts—Color—$8 ea.—35mm. 
Part I. Principles and Functions 
Part II. Instruments and Methods 


COLOR SPRA 


The sensational Hair Color Make- 
up that Sprays on, Washes Off! 


27 different colors — $2 ea. 

Also: AQUACREME, a water soluble 
cold cream. 

RAYON HORSEHAIR—22 shades 
LIQUID LATEX—Flesh & Tan 
SCENIC PAINTS & GLUES 


FOR SERVICE, ECONOMY AND QUALITY 
ORDER FROM 


PARAMOUNT 


COSMETICS & THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 
243 W. 27 Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


(Free, new Price List & Supplement on request) 


Add professional touches to 
your theatrical projects: 


CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER— 
Magic Name—Superb Performance 


ALLYN RICE— 
Exciting New One-Woman Theatre 


CHARLES CARSHON— 
One-Man Modern Drama 


DANIEL LLORDS— 
Folies Bergere of Puppetry 


SALOME GAYNOR— 
Theatre for Children 


EQUITY CONCERT READING 
ROUPS (radius 100 miles of New 
York City) 


Please write for further details to: 


WALDEN PROGRAMS, inc. 


THE ALGONQUIN 


Suite 805 
59 West 44 Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


TELEVISION S/DIRECTOR 


and assistant producer for the 


Canadian Broadcasting Company, 


earnestly desires opportunity be- 
ginning 1957—to teach theatre 
and/or television 
university or college fine arts de- 
partment. 


Background :— 

M.F.A., Yale. B.A., Queen’s. 
Ontario Teachers Coll. 

TV tr. SRT TV Studios, N.Y.C. 
10 yrs. armed service. 

Univ., coll. and high school teach- 
ing. Rich, varied exp. gained in 
Europe as stage director. 


Write Box 10, c/o Educational 
Theatre Journal Dept. of Speech, 
Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


1954 F. Curtis Canfield appointed Chairman of the Depart 
ment of Drama 


Associates of the University Lheatre subscription mem 
berships established 


1955 SCHOOL OF DRAMA established, F. Curtis Canfield, 
Dean 
. 


Graduate fellowships and scholarships for entering stu 
dents initiated 


Yale University Theater renovated 


New C-1 lighting control console installed 


1956 Doctor of Fine Arts degree announced 


John Gassner appointed Sterling Protessor of Play 
writing 


New Izenhour-designed high capacity thyratron and 
ignitron lighting control circuits installed 


Furnished upon receipt of request 


Pamphlet: PREPARATION FOR THEATER 
Announcement: THE D.F.A. DEGREE 
Catalogue: THE YALE SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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| THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS-DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


Lucy Barton, M.A., Associate Professor Costuming 
Herbert Camburn, M.A., Assistant Professor Designer- Technician 
FE. P. Conkle, Ph.D., Professor Resident Playwright 
Shirlee Dodge, Associate Professor Dance Drama 
Hugh Green, B.S., Instructor Radio-Television 
Lyle Hendricks, Instructor Television 
Harvey Herbst, M.A., Assistant Professor Television 
Francis Hodge, Ph.D., Associate Professor Directing 
Mildred Howard, Ph.D., Assistant Professor Acting 
Edward Langhans, Ph.D., Assistant Professor History 
Mouzon Law, M.A., Assistant Professor Children’s Theatre 
ames Moll, M.A., Assistant Professor Acting, Directing 
. C. Norris, M.A., Assistant Professor Radio Drama 
B. Iden Payne, Guest Professor is Directing 
Robert Schenkkan, M.A., Professor Radio-Television 
Neil Whiting, M.A., Assistant Professor Designer-Technician 
Loren Winship, Fd.D., Professor Drama Fducation 


M.F.A. in Theatre History, Playwriting, Drama Education, Production. 
B.F.A. in Acting, Costuming, Dance, Directing, Drama Education, 
Playwriting, Technical Production, Television. 


Write to Loren Winsnip, Chairman, Department of Drama, The University 
of Texas, Austin 12, Texas for information. 


HAVE YOU CONSIDERED— 


THE ORESTEIA + By Aeschylus 


—FOR YOUR NEXT SEASON? 


The new acting version by Robert A. Johnston... 


@ has been thoroughly tested in actual performance 

@ is illustrated with photographs from different productions 
@ is prefaced with a scholarly analysis by Helen Karanikas 
@ is faithful to the original Greek but modern in impact 


To: CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
1140 Columbus Avenue 
Boston 20, Massachusetts 


Please send me . copies of The Oresteia by Aeschylus, An Acting 
Version by Robert A. Johnston @ $2.50 each. 


Signature 


Address 


NOTE: Royalty will be waived for members of AETA. 
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School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees with concentration in ‘Theatre 


Outstanding curriculum includes courses in acting, directing, 
lighting, design, playwriting, children’s theatre, theatre 
history, dramatic literature, dramatic criticism, theatre 
planning, and theatre management. Available also, in othe: 
departments of the School, are courses in voice and diction, 
interpretation, and radio-television acting, directing, an 
nouncing, writing, end production 


I hree active theatres: Lhe Northwestern University Lheatre; 
Phe University Workshop Theatre; The Children’s The 
atre of Evanston 


Only twelve miles from the heart of Chicago, with profes 
sional theatres, opera, ballet, symphony, art exhibits, and 
three major radio-television studios within easy reach of 
students 


Fall, winter, spring, and summer quarters 


1 friendly campus on the shove ot Lake Vichigan 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech 
or Lee Mitchell, Chairman of the Department of Theatre 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


DEPARTMENT CHAIRMEN 


@ NEED EXPERIENCED THEATRE 
PERSONNEL QUICKLY? 


@ HATE TO BE BOMBARDED WITH 
APPLICANTS’ LETTERS? 


USE THE 


A.E.T.A. CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


THE SERVICE IS FREE TO EMPLOYERS 


A.E.T.A. CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Douglas Hatfield, Director—Dept. Speech & Drama 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota 


AMERICAN THEATRE WING 


HELEN HAYES, President 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


for in 
ACTORS THEATRE 
SINGERS OPERA 
DANCERS CONCERT 
WRITERS RADIO 
COMPOSERS TELEVISION 


kor full particulars write 


The Secretary of Admissions 
351 West 48th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Approved under Public Law 550 
(Korean G.I. Bill) 


SAN JOSE 
STATE COLLEGE 


Department of 
Speech and Drama 


THEATRE 
RADIO and TELEVISION 
SPEECH 


A.B. Degree 
M.A. Degree 
Teaching Credentials 
F or information write: Harold C. Crain, 
Head, Department of Speech and 


Drama, San Jose State College, San 
Jose 14, California. 
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“MORE 
MONEY 


FOR 


THEATRE 
ARTS” 


on our 


Twentieth Anniversary 


December 28, 29, 30, 1956 


THE CONRAD HILTON” - — — CHICAGO 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


College of Communication Arts Department of Speech 


Complete curniculum in Theatre Arts, Radio and Television, Inte 
pretation, Speech Education, Rhetoric and Public Address, Speech & 


Hearing Pathology 
© B.A., M.A., Ed_D., and Ph.D. degrees 


M.S. U. Players and Children’s Theatre Touring Companies; Fairchild 
Studio, and Arena [Theatre Productions; WKAR Radio and Television 


© Debate and Oratory, Interpretation Festival, Speaker's Bureau, Speech 
and Hearing Clinic 


Fall Term begins September 24, 1956 
Winter Term begins January 7, 1957 
Spring Term begins April 4, 1957 
Summer Sessions begin June 25, 1957 


For complete information, address Armand [. Hunter, Acting Head 
Department of Speech, Michigan State University 


Fast Lansing, Michigan 


School of Drama 


The Pennsylvania UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 
State University 
% Complete curriculum in field of 


Department of Theatre Arts rnc leading to B.A. and M.A. 
Trees 
“ty caetesie K, % Theatre library of 19,000 volumes 


% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 

the year 

% Experimental Theatre (The Uni- 
versity Playhouse) and Operas 


° ACTING % Children’s Theatre Productions and 
*® DESIGN Creative Dramatics 
% Marionette productions, radio and 
DIRECTING television programs 
_ | te Staff of eighteen including John 
STAGECRAFT Ashby Conway, Donal 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- | 
© PLAYWRITING neth Carr, Marly Hedges, Agnes | 
®* ARENA THEATRE Haaga, Geraldine Siks, Warren 
Lounsbury, Vanick Galstaun, Aurora 


% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 


aw | ing and experience in the theatre 
th ion, 
PLAYERS PRODUCTIONS _ School of Drama, University of | 
Washington, Seattle 5 | 


is 
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AETA Student Group Membership 


SPECIAL $ .00 Usual Special 
LOW RATE Term Membership Rate 


FOR STUDENTS 


(high school, college, or university) 

PLUS The professor or recruiter of this group receives a regular term COMPLI- 
MENTARY 1-year membership (if now a member, this will apply when present 
membership expires) 


IN GROUPS OF 10 OR MORE INDIVIDUALLY ADDRESSED 


| Please enter 1956-57 special term (September 1956 through December 
| 1957) memberships in AETA for the following: 


Name 
Address 


Name 
Address 


Name 
Address 


Name 
Address 


Name 
Address 


Name . 
Address 


Name 
Address 


Name 
Address 


Name 
Address 


Name 
Address 


Send FREE membership to: Name 
Address 
I ENCLOSE $ 
Kenneth L. Graham, Executive Secretary-Treasurer, AETA 


306 Nicholson Hall—University of Minnesota— 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


AETA PUBLICATIONS CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 


Educational Theatre Journal (give date of issue when ordering): 


Mem. 
Volume I (1949), set of 2. $1.00 
Volume II (1950), Volume tie (19 / Volume IV (1952), “each setof4 2.00 
Volume V (1953), Volume VI (i9say Volume VII (1955) each set of 4 4.00 
Volume I-Volume IV (1949, 1950, 1951, 1952), single issues . a. 1,00 
Volume V-Volume VII (1953, 1954, 1955), single issues ; hz 
Directories : 
1) AETA Members 
2) American Colleges and Universities Offering Curricular Programs 
in Children’s Theatre (in ETJ, March, 1954) : a 
3) American Colleges and Universities patie Degrees in Theatre 
(in ETJ, October, 1951) . 
4) Nonprofessional Community Theatres in the U nited States, 1952 
5) Stage Equipment and Supply Houses 
6) Summer Theatres (in ETJ March issue each year) 


Play Lists: 

7) One Hundred Twenty Plays Recommended for Contest and Festi- 
val Use (in ETJ, October, 1949) : ate 

8%) Director's Choice: 70 Long Plays for High School; 24 Seldom Pro- 
duced Favorites (in ETJ, December, 1949) . : 

9) Director’s Choice: 80 One-Act Plays for High School (in ETY, 
October, 1950) 


Teaching Aids: 

10) Film Strips and Film Slides for Use in the Teaching Theatre (in 
ETJ, October, 1949) 

11) 16 mm. Films for Use in the Teaching of Theatre (in ETJ, Decem- 
ber, 1950) : 

12) Recordings for Use in Teaching Theatre (in ETJ, October, 1949) .... 

13) A Program of Photographic Aids (in ETJ, October, 1950) ..... 

14) Dramatics in the Secondary School 


wn 
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15) A Suggested Outline for a Course of Study in Dramatic Arts in 
the Secondary School 


Histories: 

16) AETA: Its Beginnings and [ts Development : 

17) American Theatre History: A Geographical Index (in E-TJ, Decem- 
ber, 1949) : 


Bibliographies : 

18) A Bibliography on Theatre and Drama, 1937-1947 — 

19) A Selected Bibliography and Critical Comment on the Arts, Theory, 
and Technique of Acting 

20) A Bibliography of Costume Designs Published in THEATRE 
ARTS, 1916-1952 (in ETJ, December, 1953) 

21) A Bibliography for Producing Organizations with Limited Budget 
and Facilities (in ETJ, October, 1955) ‘ 

22) A Bibliography of Children’s Theatre and Creative Dramatics (in 
ETJ, May, 1955) 


Others: 

23) The Educational Theatre in Adult Education 

24) An AETA File of Stage Lighting Theses (in ETJ, March, 1954) .. 

25) Basic Technical References (in ETJ, December, 1952) 

26) Theatre for Youth: An International Report on 27 Countries (in 
ETJ, December, 1955) .... 

27) The Projected Setting (in ETJ, May, 1954) 


Order from 


THE AETA EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
306 Nicholson Hall, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 


Non- 
Mem. 
$1.50 
3.00 
6.00 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
2.00 
1.00 1.50 
1.00 1.50 
100 
( 
1.00 1.50 
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We invite YOU to join... 


The American Educational Theatre Association 
Membership will bring you. . . 


A subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 
AETA Directory of Members. 

Annual Children’s Theatre Meeting. 

Anmual AETA Convention. 

Listing in the AETA Directory of Members. 

“Directory of Stage Equipment and Supply Houses.” 
“AETA: Its Beginnings and Its Development.” 

AETA Constitution and the CTC Operating Code. 
Opportunity to use the AETA Contact Placement Service. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION BLANK AND PUBLICATIONS 
ORDER FORM 


Note: —Regular term (January 1 through December 31) 
—Special term (new only, for 16 months, September 1 through December 31) 


Individual, regular term $450 0 
special term §50 0 
Sustaining, regular term 12.50 [ 
special term 15,00 
Family, regular term 5.50 C 
special term 650 0 
Organizational, regular term 12.50 0 
special term 15.00 
Library, regular term 100 0 
special term 00 


All memberships include a subscription to the Educational Theatre Journal. 


Name (Individual or Organization) 


Mailing Address 


City Zone State 

Institutional affiliation (school, college, university, theatre, or other) of individual 
or name of organizational representative 

Position Department 


I would like to be a member of the Children’s Theatre Conference .............. 

Please check the National Theatre Organizations listed below with which ; you are 
affiliated. 

ANTA NADSA NCP NCTC NTC NTS SAA 


PUBLICATIONS ORDER FORM 
(Order the Educational Theatre Journal by issue and date. Order other publications 
by name and/or number as shown on opposite page.) Amount 


Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


m DEPARTMENT OF @ 


AJIC ARTS = WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


BA AS AND PH.D IN ORAMA 
CLASSES IN 


SOIRECTING 
SACTING 

@ STAGE DESIGN 
@TELevision 


CLASSES IM COLLABORATION WITH THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: ADMISSION OFFICE CLEVELAND 6. 


ADVERTISE IN THE 


EKdueational Theatre Journal 


Published quarterly by the 
American Educational Theatre Association 


Distributed to a membership of over 2000 teachers of theatre 
in the 48 states, territories, Canada, and Europe. 


Rates: Full page, $30.00; cover page, $40.00; half page, $18.00; 
quarter page, $10.00. 


Discounts to agencies and for annual contracts. 


A highly effective advertising medium for: 
Play Publishers 
Textbook Publishers 
Scenery and Equipment manufacturers and distributors 
Professional schools and summer theatre schools 
Children’s theatre specialists 
University and College departments of theatre and speech 


For complete information, address 


JOHN A. WALKER, Managing Editor 
Department of Speech, Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


WAITING FOR GODOT 


Tragi-comedy by SAMUEL BECKETT 


The most controversial play of the season. Produced on Broadway 
by Michael Myerberg, WAITING FOR GODOT roused audiences to 
demonstrations of enthusiasm and anger. A tremendous personal suc- 
cess for Bert Lahr who starred in it, the play inspired intense devotion 
froin many playgoers who returned to see it time and time again. . 
Whether reactions were favorable or negative, no one who saw WAIT- 
ING FOR GODOT could remain indifferent to it. A play that will 
provide an exciting challenge for groups interested in producing some- 
thing out of the ordinary. 


“Moving, often funny, grotesquely beautiful and utterly absorbing”-— 
Watts, N. Y. Post. 


“At once pathetic and hilarious”—-Hawkins, N. World-Telegram 


5 men, 1 boy; simple stylized exterior, 
Books, $1.00. Write for information as to availability. 


Hawkins, in the N. Y. World-Telegram, describes the play: "GODOT 
cannot be compared to any other theatre work, because its purpose is so 
different. ‘Two dilapidated bums fill their days as painlessly as they can. 
They wait for Godot, a personage who will explain their interminable in- 
significance, or put an end to it. They are resourceful, with quarrels and 
their dependence on each other, as children are, They pass the time ‘which 
would have passed anyway,’. . . Every day a child comes from the unknown 
Godot, and evasively puts the big arrival off until tomorrow... . It is a 
tragic view. Yet, in performance, most of it is brilliant, bitter comedy . . . 
GODOT is not a story. It is a portrait of the dogged resilience of a man's 
spirit in the face of little hope.” 


Write for new catalogue 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


14 East 38th Street New York 16, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


ASSOCIATION CONVENTIONS 


American Speech and Hearing Association 
November 19-20-21, 19 
Palmer House, Chicago 
Speech Association of America 
December 26-27-28-29, 1956 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
American Educational Theatre Association 
December 27-28-29-30, 1956 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


Southern Speech Association 
April 1-2-3-4-5-6, 1957 
niversity of crete Athens, Georgia 
Central States Speech Association 


April 5-6, 1957 
otel Leamington, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Speech Association of the Eastern States 
April 11-12-13, 1957 
Sheraton-McAlpine Hotel, New York City 
American Educational Theatre Association 
August 25-26-27-28, 1957 
Statler Hotel, Boston 


Speech Association of America 
August 26-27-28-29, 1957 
Statler Hotel, Boston 
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